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It isn’t always 
plain — sailing 
once a child 
is admitted 

indeed, 


malnutrition, disease, physical defects and 


into Dr. Barnardo’s Homes ; 


in many cases, years of negicct, 


deformities have to be countered before 
the major task of preparation for the 
future can begin. As a matter of fact the 
Homes, with their hospitals and special 
branches, constitute the. largest hospital 
for children. Will you help Barnardo's 
to carry on their work of turning C3 


children into A1 citizens ? 


will support a hed for a 
sick child for a year; but 
any gift will be welcome. 
(crossed), payable Dr. 
should be 2 


sent to 22 
Stepney Causeway, 


Cheques, &e. 
Rarnardo’s Homes 
Barnardo House, 


London, E.1. 


or 
BARNARDO'S tomes 
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to the 
National 
Programme 


at 8.45 p.m. 
Sunday, 
Sept. 5. 


Through the courtesy of the B.B.C. the ‘Week's 
Good Cause‘ will be the National Children’s Hom 
The broadcast will be made by 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 


As one of the General Treasurers of the diese 
Harold knows intimately the value, extent and ur 
need of this great child-saving national service. 





the sake of little people who have no one else 


to care for them, will you send a gilt, large or s 
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HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N (Founded by Dr. Stephenson 1869) 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE situation in the Mediterranean has become charged 
with alarming possibilities. The torpedo attack on 
MS, ‘Havock’ on Tuesday night, the torpedo in this 
ke being launched from a submarine, was preceded by the 
king on Monday of the Russian cargo-ship, ‘ Timiryazev,’ 
und from Cardiff to Port Said, by a destroyer which the 
ew of the sunk vessel state categorically to have been 
pian, As to the identity of the ‘ Havock’s’ aggressor 
thing is known definitely, nor well can be unless the depth 
ages which the British ship immediately dropped are 
nd to have done their work. The belief that the indis- 
iminate piracy which has been practised in the Mediter- 
pean in the past few weeks is in part the work of Italian 
ships is now so universal that it would be idle to avoid 
ention of the suspicions that prevail. General Franco’s 
bmarines are too few to account for the outrages reported. 
ance is as much interested in the situation as this country, 
M Turkey demonstrated her own views by the promptitude 
the action she took when a foreign submarine was found 
wotk off the Dardanelles last month. There is, therefore, 
jerything to be said for the proposal that the Mediterranean 
bwets should discuss the whole situation when they meet at 
eneva next week. As things are British and French warships 
the Mediterranean are under orders to shoot at sight, and 
view of what flag their target may prove to bear the gravity 
the situation needs small demonstration. But it is essenti- 
HY a case in which the firmest action is the safest. 
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he Struggle at Shanghai 

While desperate fighting has been in progress at Shanghai 
the past week the actual situation shows little change. 
me Japanese have been intent on landing fresh troops, 
ich they have accomplished in the face of fierce resistance 
Mder the protection of their warships’ guns, and the Chinese 
mit the fall of the Woosung Forts. The outrageous 
4x on the British Ambassador to China a week ago was 






















justified by Japanese apologists on the ground that the 
Ambassador was travelling in a war-zone (he was 40 miles 
from Shanghai with no troops of any kind near) and in order 
that that pretext may, for the future, be universally available 
it has been declared that the whole of China is liable to air- 
attack. The firm British demand for an apology for the 
attempt to kill Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, punishment 
of the airmen responsible and assurances against the possible 
repetition of such an episode has so far remained unanswered, 
transparently thin excuses for the delay being advanced. 
The reparation immediateiy offered by the Chinese for an 
attack made by Chinese aeroplanes on the American liner 
‘ President Hoover,’ is in marked contrast to the tactics of 
Tokyo. With a view to preventing the import of munitions 
Japan has declared a blockade of goo miles of the Chinese 
coast, which, in spite of the assurance that foreign vessels 
will not be ienentaned with, increases further the danger of 
international incidents. General Chiang Kai-shek appears 
resolved on defending Shanghai, though there might be 
advantage in retiring to prepared positions out of range of 
the Japanese naval guns. 


* * x * 


The Russo-Chinese Pact 


A considerable impression has been made in Tokyo and 
Berlin by the non-aggression pact between Russia and China 
whose terms were published on Monday. On the face of it 
the agreement is ag cea enough. The two countries 
renounce war as an instrument of national policy (they 
both did this, like Pseaie under the Kellogg Pact) and if either 
party is subjected to aggression the other undertakes not to 
lend aid or assistance to the aggressor. Japan, of course, 
alleges that behind the agreement, which was signed as 
recently as August 21st, and is therefore an obvious demon- 
stration of Russian sympathy with China in her present ordeal, 
lie secret and far-reaching military clauses. Of that there is 
no evidence, but the absence of it proves nothing one way or 
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the other. It is obvious that Japan has only herself to thank 
for driving China into Russia’s arms; her policy in China 
could have no other effect. And the conclusion of the pact 
makes it more certain than ever that China will be able to 
secure munitions from Russia. The agreement is also in 
some sense a reply to the unwise and uncalled-for anti- 
Comintern Pact concluded between Germany and Japan last 
November. It has been suggested that the Russo-Chinese 
action is such as to bring the earlier pact into operation, but 
unless, as was rumoured in that case too, there were secret 
military clauses attached to an apparently innocuous political 
agreement, it is not clear what bringing the anti-Comintern 
Pact into operation would mean. But what is certain is that the 
new move is one more step in the dangerous process of the 
creation of rival blocs. 
* 
The Spanish Campaign 
The official announcement in Madrid on Monday of the 
fall of Santander to the insurgents was accompanied by news 
of Government victories both on the Aragon and the Granada 
fronts. In the Belchite sector, south of Saragossa, Govern- 
ment troops were stated to have taken all the insurgents’ 
positions, but the impetus of the advance appears to have 
lessened. The objective is Saragossa itself ; there is a possi- 
bility that the Government troops, as at Brunete, may advance 
too far on too narrow a front, and expose themselves to a 
counter-offensive. On the Granada front the Government 
is reported to have taken several important positions. These 
attacks are explained alternatively as the result of the weaken- 
ing of the insurgents owing to the demands of the northern 
offensive, or as an attempt to force General Franco to withdraw 
some of his troops from Viscaya. If the second explanation 
is true the attempt seems to have come too late, but these 
advances appear to show at least that, as some compe- 
tent observers believe, the insurgents’ concentration on 
Santander may involve serious disadvantages for them else- 
where. The Government’s successes, though not of decisive 
importance, do something also to invalidate the rumours that 
the Government is being rendered ineffective by serious 
political dissensions. 
x 
M. van Zeeland’s Honour 
The danger of a Cabinet crisis in Belgium, as a result of 
a disagreement between M. van Zeeland, the Prime Minister, 
and M. de Man, his Finance Minister, appears to have 
diminished ; but the causes of the disagreement have still 
to be cleared up. M. de Man had conducted an enquiry 
into recent allegations that M. van Zeeland had received 
payments from the National Bank after he had ceased to 
be its Vice-Governor and had become Prime Minister. M. 
de Man’s report denied the allegations ; but M. van Zeeland 
later stated to the Press that, when he retired, he had received 
a sum of money out of a fund said to be the private property 
of the directors. This statement, as a “‘ new fact” in the 
case, was held to make further enquiry necessary; and 
M. de Man may have been pardonably annoyed if it was 
withheld from him while making his enquiry. It is more 
unfortunate, however, that the rumours, and the enquiry, 
have given an excellent opportunity to the Rexists to attack 
M. van Zeeland’s probity at the very moment when his 
Cabinet is revising the Statutes under which the Bank is 
constituted. For this reason, the Government has been 
wise in invoking an extraordinary session of Parliament 
in which the affair will be publicly discussed and, it is to 
be hoped, completely clarified. 


* 


A Meeting of Dictators 

The stage appears to be well set for a visit to Berlin by 
Signor Mussolini before the end of the present month. 
There is nothing surprising about that. The visit paid by 
Herr Hitler to the Duce at Venice in 1934 would naturally 
be returned in due course, and it could not be much longer 


* 


x * * 


* * 
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delayed. It is not likely that more than an exchange of en. one 
astic courtesies, and a reaffirmation of the inti pr, The Lit 
between Rome and Berlin, will result, though the eal The L 
in Spain and the Mediterranean is such that at any ay week at 
some event may occur which would give the Meeting of rn jn impor 
dictators unexpected significance. There are regions 7 gession | 
the interests of Germany and Italy concur, and others Be: Hungaria 
in Central Europe, where they do not, and while a Italy, w! 
Ministers are talking of the sacred rights of Minorities 4.4m siderable 
German-speaking minority in the Southern Tyrol jg suff Entente 
at Italy’s hands as harsh treatment as any minority in ’ not with 
except perhaps the Jews in Germany itself. But awkmsiit Vaiious } 
questions of that kind will naturally be kept in the backors as B her and 
The foreground is more likely to be occupied by new ant. pendent! 
Russian declarations, arising from Germany’s disapproy Nothing 
of the Russo-Chinese non-aggression pact and Sion south E 
Mussolini’s declared resolve to permit no Bolshevism jy informal, 
the Mediterranean area. In that event the Meeting yijfe Entente 
hardly make for the improvement of the internation inevitabl 
atmosphere. Powers. 

* * * * from the 
God or Herr Hitler ? relations 
The church conflict in Germany may be regarded g | —— 
permanent feature of the National Socialist régime bute : 
manifesto read in all the Evangelical churches in Germgy The Ri 
last Sunday is one more sign of how critical the positigg, The | 
has become. The manifesto was drawn up by the leadey have Of 
of the Lutheran and Confessional Churches at Cassel of change } 
June; it fully admits the legitimate claims of the Sti Govern 
insists on the loyalty of the churches, but protests ong and the 
again at State interference in purely religious affairs, Thg_ support 
manifesto was published only after the Government haf cratic p: 
rejected a petition asking that direct negotiations should ye had bee 
opened with the Church leaders. Their appeal js tye are thre 
more reasonable because the system of neutral committe of Polat 
has broken down; the Evangelical churches are thus kim be allo 
face to face with the State, while the Reich Ministry aj in forei 
the German Christians have now taken over direct resp the der 
sibility for ecclesiastical administration in many distriag) the pe: 
Unless the Evangelical churches can obtain some co) reforme 
promise they will lose their last vestiges of administra) of the 
authority. Thus the manifesto warns Christians to i) necessa 
prepared for martyrdom if the conflict continues, a @ For thi 
will; and it should be remembered that in their strug yet it \ 
they are fighting almost alone not merely for religious libegy Smigly 
but for the rights of “ private conscience ” in the totaliterigy basis fc 
State. 
ae ee Albert 
Abyssinia and Geneva Mr. 
It is impossible to say how much truth there is in recy Macker 
rumours of the difficulties which Italy has encountered ink each o 
self-appointed task of civilising Abyssinia. It has been alles refuses 
for instance, that the resistance of the tribes has been effecuygy Aberh 
enough even to persuade Signor Mussolini to offer to resuq of dis 
Hailé Selassie as a puppet emperor, in return for a pligg) declare 
of loyalty. The most it is safe to assert is that Italy’s effec ultra v 
sovereignty in Abyssinia is confined to a relatively smjj to pre 
area; while the Abyssinian refugees, estimated at 80g) well as 
who have trekked, in the face of every kind of difficlgg police 
and danger, across the border into Kenya testify to 2 for the 
general refusal to accept Italian rule. These conclusa@j and it 
are in no way surprising; but they have some imporuiyy course 
in view of the question of Abyssinia’s membership of @§ the in 
League. Whatever may be said of Italy’s sovereignty, 04 reluct 
can be no question that Hailé Selassie’s is at an end; 4 It 1S | 
so long as the League is a League of sovereign States, Abyss Social 
can have no valid claim to membership. It would be 1 but th 
to admit this at Geneva ; but, neither the League nor all and it 
its members can, without complete betrayal of the fundame 
principles of the Covenant, give de jure recognition 09% The 
Italian sovereignty established by aggression and condi The 
Even Signor Mussolini seems to be conscious of that. Variet 
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The Little Entente and papepogitd 
The Little Entente conference which has been held this 
eek at Sinaia in Rumania gained in interest, and perhaps 

mg rtance, through the contacts established during its 

8 of gin gael various of its members and Italian and 

m Whe Sess representatives. It is clear that both Germany and 

— agra influence in Rumania and Jugoslavia is con- 

Dt, are doing their best to detach those two Little 

Entente States from the third State, Czechoslovakia, and 
not without some success. Hungary $ attitude is not so clear. 
Various indications point to a lessening of the tension between 

her and the Little Entente States, and if she is acting inde- 

pendently in her own interests the move may be important. 

Nothing could be better for the peace and prosperity of 

South Eastern Europe than close co-operation, formal or 

informal, between Austria and Hungary and the Little 

Entente countries. The individual States in that region will 

inevitably be objects of the ambitions of various Great 

Powers. Closely united they could largely free themselves 

from the incubus of outside interference. Good economic 

relations with both Germany and Italy are necessary to them, 

r but that is perfectly consistent with full political independence. 

“Oa x *x * * 
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The Riots in Poland 


nial The peasant riots which took place in Galicia last week 
leaden have once more emphasised the fact that without some 
sel gfe change in policy, internal and external, Marshal Smigly-Rydz’ 
» Suef Government will be exposed to attack both from the right 
's ong and the left. The peasants’ demonstration, which was 
. Tae supported by the trade unions, the Socialists, and the demo- 
nt hi cratic parties, was broken up after arrests estimated at 2,000 
wuld Wl had been made, and 40 people killed. The peasants’ demands 
is tw are three: that M. Witos, their leader, and Prime Minister 
mitted of Poland when the Soviets were attacking Warsaw, should 
us kal be allowed to return from exile; that the Government, 
ry age in foreign policy, should work in concert with France and 


the democratic countries ; and that the electoral law, by which 
triage the peasants are now virtually disfranchised, should be 
reformed. The third demand is the essential one. A reform 
© of the electoral law, followed by new elections, would 
§ necessarily involve the granting of the other two demands. 
a @ For this reason the Government may be averse to reform ; 
gig yet it would appear that only by such means can Marshal 
liberge Smigly-Rydz achieve the “ national unity ” and the popular 
itarigy basis for his Government which he desires. 
* * * x 


| Alberta’s Progress 


Mr. Aberhart, the Prime Minister of Alberta, and Mr. 
rece Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister of Canada, now accuse 
ink each other of acting ultra vires; Mr. Mackenzie King 
eg refuses to allow Mr. Aberhart’s banking legislation, Mr. 
ecg Aberhart refuses to recognise Mr. Mackenzie King’s right 
of disallowance. In a letter to the Prime Minister he 
pledge declares he will enforce his legislation, until declared 
cig ultra vires by the Courts; but he also shows, by an appeal 
sug to precedent, that he is quite ready to ignore the Courts as 
Soi well as the Federal Government. If necessary he will use the 

i} police to give effect to his legislation. It may be difficult 
J for the Government to reply with equally forcible measures ; 
sim and it might be wisest to allow Mr. Aberhart to pursue his 
ust course unchecked until his financial theories have produced 
ff the inevitable disaster ; but Mr. Mackenzie King is naturally 
Ms reluctant to tolerate the financial havoc that might cause. 
am It is extremely doubtful if in fact any of Mr. Aberhart’s 
sj Social Credit money would ever be accepted and circulated, 
wig but the promises he holds out to the electorate are seductive, 
ny@ and in a new election he might be returned again. 
end x * * * 
wa The Wisdom of Being Female 


The ordinary man may well be somewhat abashed by the 
Variety of the themes which the British Association for the 








Advancement of Science handles at its annual meetings, and 
even more perhaps by the erudition with which they are 
treated. Yet they are often of the most concrete and 
immediate interest ; thus, for instance, at this year’s meeting 
which opened on Wednesday at Nottingham, the President’s 
address in the Zoological section was devoted to the Sex 
Ratio—the numerical proportions of the sexes in the popu- 
lation. And with data “ torn ”’ as he said, from the Registrar- 
General’s Report for 1935 Professor Crew began by showing 
how remarkably that proportion changes in the course of a 
generation. In 1935 100 girls were born for every 105.6 
boys ; of babies who died in the seventh-ninth month before 
birth there were 110 boys for every 100 girls. Yet, among 
15-19 year-olds the sexes are equal; amongst the 20-24 
year-olds females outnumber the males; among the 85 year- 
olds they are two to one. The figures point to the curious 
conclusion that, as Professor Crew said, “to be born is 
a more dangerous adventure for the male than the female, 
and there is a sexually selective mortality which not only 
operates at all ages after birth to the disadvantage of the male 
but which acts, and possibly equally strongly, pre-natally 
as well. . . . The true recipe for longevity is to be born a 
girl.” 
x x * x 


The Miner’s Safety 


In a report for 1936 the Safety in Mines Research Board 
gives some extremely interesting information on the use of 
protective clothing among coalminers. In recent years it 
has increased because such things as hard hats, gloves, goggles 
and safety boots can now be produced more cheaply than 
before, and in more convenient styles and materials. Hard 
hats have been adopted in the industry at the rate of 12,000 
a month, a total of 150,000 in the last year and of 300,000 in 
the last two years. The results of their adoption in some 
collieries are very striking. Thus in three pits head injuries 
involving loss of work for three days or more were reduced 
by 78 per cent., in one by 93 per cent., while in one group 
where an intensive safety campaign was undertaken three- 
day injuries to head, hand, foot and eye fell by 35 per cent. 
in two years. The collieries which have made these experi- 
ments, so fully justified by results, are to be congratulated ; 
those which have not should be persuaded or forced to imitate 
them. The saving in working time itself justifies the expense 
involved, while it seems unpardonable callousness that 
when such aids to safety are obtainable the number of injuries 
in mines should be increasing ; last July Captain Crookshank 
stated that they were 2,000 more in 1935 than in 1936. 


* x x *x 


The National Theatre 


The Dramatic Critic of The Times has aroused considerable 
controversy during the last week by stating the case against a 
national theatre. The case seems to rest on several miscon- 
ceptions which are more likely to do harm than good to the 
cause of the theatre. That the drama, for instance, should be 
subsidised by the State should be a cause of pride rather than 
of shame to a country; it is an odd comment on English 
life that the State cannot afford one subsidised theatre. 
Again, anyone who reflects on the plays performed in London 
during recent years will find it difficult to agree that the 
theatre in England is healthy and flourishing. It is not; 
and one of the strongest arguments for a national theatre is 
that if directed without fear of experiment or novelty it 
may do much to improve the standards of the commercial 
theatre. As Dame Edith Lyttelton has pointed out, it may be 
especially valuable as a school of acting and of production ; 
it may even be hoped that a permanent theatre producing 
both old and new plays may in time create a new tradition 
of acting. These arguments are perhaps too well known to 
need repetition; their reasonableness is even more 
apparent when compared with the ingenuity which is expended 
in opposing them. 
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* HAT we seek” President Wilson once said, in 
an utterance in which all the world concurred, 
“is the reign of law, based on the consent of the governed 
and sustained by the organised opinion of mankind.” 
Today that ideal, so far as international relations are 
concerned, lies trampled in the dust. In that sphere the 
reign of lawlessness prevails. The consent of the 
governed is still a determining factor in the minority of 
democratic countries ; in the others the consent is either 
compelled or extorted by a systematic and officially 
directed suppression or distortion of the truth. As for 
the organised opinion of mankind, it has never in any 
full sense existed. The very nation whose spokesman 
proclaimed the ideal to the world declined to join in the 
necessary organisation, and of the nations who did two 
of the chief have definitely, and a third in everything 
but name, withdrawn their co-operation, and instead of 
sustaining the reign of law are in their different measures 
deliberately maintaining a reign of lawlessness. 


This is the background against which the murderous 
attack made on the British Ambassador in China a week 
ago must be viewed. Three recent events in China 
provide an instructive study in the decencies and 
indecencies of international intercourse. In a fracas 
outside a Chinese aerodrome two Japanese officers are 
killed (it was a matter of chance whether they were killed 
or merely wounded) ; Japan in response enters, without 
declaration of war, on a campaign in which she is prepared 
to employ 100,000 troops, and which she will prosecute, 
according to her Prime Minister, till she has beaten 
China—a China against which no war has been declared 
—to her knees. The British Ambassador, travelling 
well outside any zone of military operations, is attacked 
by Japanese aeroplanes and severely wounded (it was a 
matter of chance whether he was merely wounded or 
killed); Japan expresses regret without adding an 
apology, and though the apology may be forthcoming 
in response to a strongly-worded British Note there 
is apparently to be no compliance with the further 
demands that the authors of the outrage be punished and 
an assurance given against any repetition of it. Four 
Chinese aeroplanes cause injury by bombs to an American 
liner lying off Shanghai near one or more Japanese 
troopships ; China immediately admits responsibility, 
expresses regrets and promises punishment and com- 
pensation. The regrets were called for, and the United 
States Government was justified in addressing the 
strongest protest to Nanking; but that does not, as 
the American Government and public well recognise, 
alter the fact that the causa causans of the bombing of 
the ‘President Hoover’ was the Japanese attack on 
Shanghai. But for Japan’s aggression there would have 
been no dropping of bombs by Chinese aeroplanes 
anywhere. 

For this country what is of immediate concern is the 
attack on Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen. No one, of 
course, supposes the attack was intentional in the 
sense that the Japanese meant to bomb or machine-gun 
the British Ambassador. The gravamen of the outrage 
lay in the fact that the Japanese did undoubtedly mean 
to bomb and machine-gun any cars they saw travelling 
on the Nanking-Shanghai road, regardless of whether 
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ne was 
¢ Nations 
t war an 
they happened to contain a British (Or any g 5 pot 009 
Ambassador or not, regardless equally of the ‘oe i agtor sii 
no military operations were in progress and no ~ vm of BO 
troops present at or anywhere near the spot where q f leagues 
outrage took place. Of all those aspects of the ig r * 
Ce ae 


the British Note to Japan has most admirab} 
cognisance. The person of an Ambassador js hej, © 
with a special sanctity, and rightly so—the courte 
with which the departure of Prince Lichnowsky 
attended when he left this country on the declaration ¢ were 
war against Germany in 1914 were no more than pj ; ych State 
reasonably be looked for—but it is not on that that jee ti 
British Government has taken its stand. It dwelh 
rather, in language which will command the endorsemer, 
of every law-abiding citizen of a civilised State, on the 
crime of the deliberate bombing of civilians, whethy 
they happen to belong to one of the two warring StasMMqvHE Pr 
or not. Japan, it appears, is hesitating to comply wig Poul 
the moderate and strictly just demands which the Britigfipddress 
Note presents. If that is so the situation becomes graye, Mrhought | 
but Japan is peculiarly vulnerable to economic or financafation. 
pressure and this country cannot acquiesce in a cyniqlfjas held 
or defiant refusal of satisfaction. eats befo 
Unhappily, it is not Japan alone which prefers a reig fad raise 
of lawlessness to a reign of law. Responsibility for thejprith the 
attacks on merchant-ships of various nations in the ¥otl 
Mediterranean has not been fully esiablished, thoughfit height 
suspicions so strong as to come near certainties poingpdvard P 
almost irresistibly in one direction. The majority of thie storm 
attacks are marked by one characteristic, utter disregard 
of that rule of international law under which even in qgpstiory 9 
international war formally declared no ship shall jygplke mu: 
sunk till opportunity has been given for the crew jjpad been 
escape in safety. The attacks made repeatedly inh the d 
Mediterranean by aeroplanes and submarines of unknowpyeats old 
nationality, and of which a British warship has now beepits creati 
made the object, have been a defiance of any kind of lav,gevery fee 
whether based on recognised practice or on form/gfinuous — 
agreement, and it is not surprising that the British Gover each. 
ment, which has hitherto taken no steps about armm—h> The n 
merchant ships, in the belief that faith could be placedjfjas an 
in international agreements, finds itself compelled wfiftee, wit 
revise its policy. Wherever the responsibility for tefiyig. C 
indiscriminate bombings and torpedoings in the Medite-Biiews w: 
ranean may lie, the world has just been favoured witfignd con: 
a signal demonstration of the value of certain nationd much ¥ 
signatures to agreements. Signor Mussolini, pledgelfhad tak 
to intervene in the Spanish civil war with neither matendlby whic! 
nor men, issued on Sunday a flamboyant messigtiersy, 
lauding the conduct of the Italian troops engaged ifhance. 
the attack on Santander and proclaiming the names af bf the 
twelve Italian generals at present engaged in Spalfipreserve 
Into such contemptuous derision has the reign of lawlesBbreed a 
ness brought the reign of law. n this 
How, in face of such an attitude towards law, are tk is anc 
nations convinced both of the moral value and the practiclfaved 1! 
necessity of a reign of law to shape their course? THE The 
Eighteenth Assembly of the League of Nations begitfitvoluric 
its sessions next week. Its members meet to uphold ttifiew of 
law of nations; the States most conspicuous for. Optlfeprese 
defiance of law, and some others, will be absent. No 0fBnderli 
expects or desires the League to arm itself for Wibw. § 
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a time when firm and united action by League 
States could have localised and stamped 
That time may come again, but it 


here was 
f Nations 


now. 
LY Othe) harem to be advocated on any ground. A nation’s 
ct thal of government is its own concern, and the creation 
. ygit ar 
) Chine of rival creeds could only precipitate war. 


Vhere WE. a league of law-abiding States, able to rely on one 
the af r ner’s good faith in their mutual dealings, there 
LY. takey * be. They may be democracies; they may, like 
hedge : or Jugoslovia, be virtual dictatorships. What 
cs nites them 1s respect for law in their external relations. 


twas to provide the machinery for co-operation between 
Sie, sch States that the League of Nations was created, 


‘i might wd that purpose at least it can serve effectively still. 
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Whether 
r State ATVHE President of the British Association, Sir Edward 
ly wiht Poulton, took as the subject for his Presidential 


Britigddress on Wednesday the History of Evolutionary 
grave, Thought as recorded in meetings of the British Asso- 
nancyiffeation. The first of these meetings that he attended 
cynicdfas held no less than fifty-six years ago. Twenty 
wars before this, in 1861, the theory of organic evolution 
2 reign fac raised bitter opposition on account of its conflict 
for thrith the accepted theological views on the creation of 
in theghe world and its inhabitants. The controversy reached 
houghfgrs height in the ’sixties, and by 1881, the year of ‘Sir 
poine Edward Poulton’s introduction to the British Association, 
of thegne storm had blown itself out. A gigantic revolution 
regarijpf thought had taken place. The picture of world- 
istory which the man of science and philosopher 
ike must have in his mind as standard of reference 
had been wholly changed. The static had given place 
» the dynamic. Instead of a world a few thousand 
ears old, whose conditions had altered but little since 
s creation, men saw a world of vast antiquity of which 
ery feature, living or inanimate, had been in con- 
inuous transformation for as long as thought could 
each. 

The new picture was inspiring; the whole of life 
% an orderly progression, a growing evolutionary 
ree, with Man most flatteringly perched on the topmost 
wig. Once the shock of the destruction of established 
ews was over, the age made evolution its watchword 
nd constructed from it a philosophy of progress. But 
much was still uncertain. The fact that evolution 
lad taken place was unassailable, but the mechanism 
by which evolution had occurred was a matter of contro- 
esy. The more scientific saw in it the operation of 
hance. Chance mutations took place in the individuals 
f the species: such mutations as favoured survival 
wppreserved their possessors, who were thus enabled to 
“Pbreed and hand on their hereditary advantages. Man, 
n this view, had become intelligent because such of 
IS ancestors as were best endowed with brains had 
aved their lives thereby. 

The more philosophic—and least scientific—of the 
volutionists were dissatisfied with this not over-lofty 
lew of the universal scheme. Herbert Spencer was the 
epresentative of those who felt that a purpose must 
‘ iderlie the universe and that progress was the supreme 
PR*. Such a view falls in better with the Lamarckian 
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EVOLUTION TODAY 








It is unfortunate that the defection of Germany, Japan 
and Italy leaves predominant at Geneva the three Great 
Powers who fought as allies in the War. That makes 
it all too easy to misrepresent the League of Nations 
as a league of victors. It is in no sense that. It is a 
league of States which have pledged themselves to 
maintain the reign of law. By the letter of the Covenant 
they are pledged not merely to observe it themselves 
but to go some way towards compelling its general 
observance. To attempt that today might be to plunge 
the world in worse evils than it suffers from already. 
But lawlessness may at any moment become a challenge 
that can no longer be evaded. There must be a league 
against the lawless, but its basis must be not a common 
political ideology but a common respect for law. 


theory than with the Darwinian, crudely expressed 
above. The Lamarckian believes that the individual 
modifies itself by its own striving in the direction of 
adaptation to its environment and hands on the modifica- 
tion to its descendants ; in this view purpose is obviously 
inherent. 


Samuel Butler’s theory of unconscious memory 
residing in the germ-cells and handing on the experience 
of each individual to its progeny has some of the same 
implications. Such views as these are controverted 
by their inability to explain the evolution of animals 
in the direction of avoidance of destruction by mimicry 
or other passive means. Sir Edward Poulton instances 
the caterpillars which mimic twigs and so escape the 
notice of birds. Natural selection readily explains 
their evolution in this direction, for those most nearly 
resembling twigs will be least often eaten; but the 
notions of use-inheritance and of unconscious memory 
are entirely irrelevant to the evolution of a characteristic 
designed to avoid an experience of which the creature 
can have no foreknowledge and which it never 
survives. 


The recent elucidation of the mechanism of heredity 
has gone far to settle these disputes. It is now clear 
that the inherited characters of an individual are trans- 
mitted through certain structures in the chromatin 
of the germ-cells from which it develops, and that 
nothing which alters an individual can be inherited 
unless, as is most unlikely, it modifies the germ-cell. 
Great numbers of differences, large and small, exist in 
the germ-cells of a species, and alterations in these occur 
spontaneously at long intervals. The hereditary varia- 
tions required by Darwin have thus been shown to be 
present and natural selection has been experimentally 
proved to occur: the inheritance of acquired characters, 
required by the Lamarckians, has never been conclusively 
demonstrated. 

We have gone far to abolish the effect of evolution in 
the human species, by modifying the struggle for exist- 
ence. The cry is often raised that we are promoting 
the degeneration of our species by making it difficult 


to breed, and encouraging the improvident to do so. 
There is no doubt that if we intend to breed for intelli- 
gence this is, in the very long run, a bad principle; but 
the race is so mixed, and the factors which constitute 
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intelligence are so complex, that we know very little 
about the effect of such a procedure. In many nations 
soldiers have been preferentially killed off for many 
generations without inducing a diminution in the military 
spirit. 

The process of evolution is exceedingly slow, tens of 
thousands of generations being needed to create any 
considerable change in a species: the scientific achieve- 
ment on the other hand may double in a generation and 
a civilisation may die or be created in fifteen. It would 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


REAT BRITAIN is apparently one of the countries in 
which Germany desires to appoint a cultural attaché. 
No one, of course, knows yet precisely what a cultural attaché 
is and no one can take exception to Germany’s appointing one, 
though if she proposes to claim diplomatic status for him 
that is another matter, on which the Foreign Office is likely 
to take a lot of convincing. A great deal depends, in any 
case, on whether the gospel to be preached is the old traditional 
German culture, to which the debt of all the world is great 
—no one would or could have the least objection to that— 
or simply Nazi Party principles, about which nine-tenths of 
the people of this country have heard all and more than all 
they want to hear already. The real trouble, of course, about 
the spread of German culture in Britain is the suspicion that 
what it really means is the systematic harrying of non-Nazi 
Germans who are living peacefully in London and elsewhere. 
It is all very well for speakers at the Stuttgart Conference to 
protest that they have no desire to interfere with the domestic 
institutions of countries to which cultural attachés may be 
despatched. One of the domestic institutions which English- 
men care for most is the right to freedom of thought and, 
within all reasonable limits, freedom of speech. That 
extends to foreigners settled among us. Investigations 
designed to bring pressure on non-Nazi Germans here, often 
no doubt through threats to their relatives still in Germany, 
would be a form of persecution from which the victims ought 
to be given every possible protection. 


* * *« x 


Mr. Andrew Mellon’s death removes one of the two 
chief architects of the Anglo-American debt settlement 
in 1923. (The other is nursing arthritis at Aix-les-Bains.) 
The story of how the final terms were arrived at has been 
told in public in America, but I doubt whether it has here. 
The negotiations dragged through January and half February, 
and it was realised that they must be sharply speeded up if 
Congress was to ratify the agreement before it rose on 
March 3rd. At this point Mr. Mellon, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, took charge. He summoned the negotiators 
to his apartment on February 19th and addressed them 
with emphasis. Mr. Baldwin, he said, must leave Washington 
at midnight to catch his boat, and it was imperative that he 
should take with him a note of the precise terms the United 
States could accept. Then, after a brief but extremely 
frank discussion, he quickly wrote out a short memorandum, 
which he passed round, asking each of his colleagues to 
say specifically that it accurately embodied the terms agreed 
on. This, I am told, was the only document which emerged 
from the gathering at which the momentous arrangement 
(accepted on this side in time for Congress to vote on it) 
was reached. 

* * * *x 

Mr. Thomas Farr of Tonypandy is perhaps an even more 
remarkable man than his recent conflict with Mr. Louis of 
Detroit would suggest. Even from his boxing one can see 
his quickness of mind, and still more his adaptability to 
circumstances that have never unduly favoured him. One 
so courageous can hardly fail to be popular; but among 
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those who know him Farr is liked and Tespected bec, | 


he has never forgotten his early friends and especially jj 

family. It is easy to see why a man from the valleys ‘a hem in S 
several brothers and sisters, should have every incentive y volumes th 
“get in the big money”; but Farr is remarkable for him If discu 
determination to make, not himself, but those who depen; deciding t 
on him comfortable. For himself, his ambitions are Probab put it the 
directed more to the stage than the ring, which is his busines. nm y 
he has a fine singing voice, would like to have it tain Not that | 
and would certainly work as hard at it as he has ip Tsiag geaders of 
from the boxing-booth to the Yankee Stadium. There waif of that—t 
suggestion>iast year that he might referee the boxing sof gffering 
in Hugh the Drover at Sadler’s Wells ; I don’t fancy tell gudience 
did, but I’m sure he would have prepared himself for j course, be 
with conscientious thoroughness. his life. 


* * * * British A: 


Southerners at any rate will be sorry Middlesex failed ye Nothin 
make itself champion county, and even Yorkshiremen, [ff for it con 
imagine, would have hailed that result with the same sort gj every cit 
indulgent acquiescence with which Cambridge men receigfe simply t 
an occasional Oxford victory in the boat-race. It is idle pevety bo 
compare the two teams man by man, and even if Middleaf— of school 
should win the friendly match arranged with Yorkshire ff of educat 
the Oval it would not prove that the Lord’s team was tei of physic 
better, for the championship must obviously be based on jp language 
season’s record, and not on the chances of a single gam learning 
But there is a great deal of force in the contention of afomj& What, 
secretary of Worcestershire (in a letter in Tuesday’s Mornff irreducit 
Post) that the first six counties in the final championstilf ting to 
table should all play each other in the following year, and dl there is: 
play 28 matches. This year Middlesex only played 29 gurting 
matches against Yorkshire’s 28, and it can be argued th op the 
Yorkshire has therefore undergone the more searching tec tion no : 
Middlesex can at any rate face 1938 cheerfully in the possessial& 1 years 
of two particularly promising young players in Edrich a op Thy 
Compton, the latter of whom has been nursed along at Lori professe 
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believe in removing all unnecessary obstacles to attendant. a * 

Those vicars who encourage hikers to come to a services 
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whatever dress they may happen to be wearing are entirt 
wise. I suppose there are clerics who would rather a gt on the 
stayed away from church than come without a hat; i de nov 
so they are of a mentality beyond my comprehension. Bi achild 
when I read (in the News Chronicle) of an incumbent wh actual 
to encourage his parishioners to come to his early servis, both i 
is arranging for sausage breakfasts to be served after it, which 
effect on my mind—but I refrain from the comment to whit higher 


I am tempted, and content myself with asking what tg "0 ye 
spiritual value of a service is to which worshippers need tif The g 
be attracted by such inducements. The same applies ® come 
more than one other expedient invoked to “ populans Mr. ¥ 
religion.” The dividing line between popularising agg his 
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WHAT MR. WELLS 





« in 7 
» and, | 
THE, prESIDENTIAL address by Mr. H. G. Wells to the 
Sm A Educational Section of the British Association is 
Ctor in ‘4 of an event. Mr. Wells last year frequented 
Ossibili, De ectings of the Association as a private citizen, whereon 

COWardil n Association, prompt to profit by its opportunities, laid 
-.cistent hands on him, and with admirable judgement made 
him president of Section L., Educational Science, in 1937. 
With admirable judgement, because education is a subject on 
which Mr. Wells has long held, and frequently expresses, 
jecided views. You can find them in his Joan and Peter, you 
can find them in his Experiment in Autobiography, you can find 
them in his memoir of Sanderson of Oundle, you come on 
them in some shape or form in almost every one of the 
volumes that have flowed from that prolific pen. 


















Decay 
Cally 
CYS; Wi 
Cntive ty 
¢ for til If discussion of education in its narrower form means 
) depen feciding both what to put into children’s heads and how to 
Probab pot it there, Mr. Wells will be heard with respect on both 
usines; , but with rather more on the first than the second. 
trained Not that he is without experience of the art of teaching— 
iD risigll readers of his autobiography have no need to be reminded 
Te waif of that—but he spent less time inflicting education than in 
g scene suffering it, and less time at both pursuits than most of his 
ancy kM audience at Nottingham on Thursday. But he has, of 
f for if course, been teaching and learning with unflagging ardour all 
his life. Therein lies his undisputed title to speak to the 
British Association on education. 


ailed Nothing could be of more general interest than his theme, 
men, [ff for it concerns every citizen of these islands—for that matter, 
sort im every citizen of every civilised country in the world. It is 
receire simply this: the irreducible minimum of hard fact that 
idle pm every boy and girl ought to know at fifteen after ten years 
ddl of school (or as Mr. Wells puts it, “ the informative content 
hire gM of education ”)—the facts of history, of geography, of biology, 
ras this of physiology, quite apart from accomplishments like learning 
d on languages and learning music and learning drawing and 


gam earning mathematics. 
fom:§ §What, in short, Mr. Wells sets out to discover, is “ the 
orm imeducible minimum of knowledge for a responsible human 
onshyl® being today ?”? The answer that suggests itself to that is that 
ind aI there is no such thing, but the question serves well enough as 
od sarting point. Mr. Wells is moderate in his demands 
| thle on the time-table. He hopes to get for his factual educa- 
3 SE tion no more than 6 hours a week for 40 weeks in the year for 
¢SSki 10 years—2,400 hours in all, and he told the British Association 
Dé on Thursday how those 2,400 hours should be used. He 
art professed an intention to be provocative, which is all to the 
good. But one thing is worth remembering ; it is possible 
; t0 be revolutionary and right, and possible also to be revolu- 
asco Mary and wrong. I doubt whether Mr. Wells’ hearers 
np * Nottingham thought him quite as revolutionary as he 
nef “ected, but they pretty certainly thought him both right 


ce ie 0d wrong. 


irl He is right incontestably in his fundamental insistence 
gif on the need for scrapping tradition and routine and deciding 
; if 4 novo what in the light of the needs of citizenship today 
Buff achild leaving school at fifteen should be taught in the way of 
wing actual fact in the ten years of his school life. (Mr. Wells, 
ria both in his address and in the very instructive diagram with 
tye Which he accompanied it, carried the question on into the 
bid higher grades of education, but his principal subject, the first 
ky (cn years, will be more than sufficient for discussion here.) 
jue The question of how you begin is all-important, and we must 
| come back to it, but the simplest way to grasp the content of 
rge Mr. Wells’ programme is to show what the children educated 
oi 00 his system will have learned by the last stage of their ten 
years of school life. They will know the outline of general 
history, including the rise and fall of the great empires of 
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the past, the appearance of the modern sovereign States, and 
the elementary history of Great Britain and France ;_ they will 
know geography, not as a list of capes and rivers and capitals 
and mountains, but as the description of a world in which 
human beings live and things grow, and linked up with that 
they will know at least the elements of geology; they will 
have been carried a certain distance in physics and chemistry 
and know something of the elementary history of invention 
and discovery ; and concurrently with that will have been 
laid the foundations of sound knowledge in biology, physiology 
and anatomy. 

Within the field he has specifically delimited—the field of 
factual knowledge—Mr. Wells, it seems to me, has provided 
for as rounded and balanced a curriculum as could well be 
devised. I wish my own education had covered half the 
ground he stakes out; the old barrier between classical and 
modern was as impenetrable as a barbed wire hedge. How 
far it is practicable to carry the average boy or girl to the 
point Mr. Wells means them to reach in the 2,400 hours 
he gives them in ten years is a matter for teachers themselves 
to argue about. But it obviously depends very largely on 
how they are taught, and on that point Mr. Wells, whether 
consciously or not, is provocative up to the full limit of his 
desires. Much of his paper at Nottingham was devoted to 
the teaching of history, and very admirable nearly everything 
he says on that subject is, particularly his denunciation both 
of ultra-Imperialism, “how we won, how our Empire 
grew,” and so forth, and of “ the furtive anti-patriotism of 
the leftish teacher.” And to keep national history in propor- 
tion by approaching it through world history is on the face 
of it desirable on every ground. 

But can you do that? Mr. Wells has no doubts about 
the method. “ We begin,” he says, “telling true stories 
of the past and of other lands,” disregard for the.moment 
dates and dynasties, leave battles and the matrimonial and 
extra-matrimonial excesses of sovereigns alone, profit by the 
light the discoveries of archaeologists throw on the history 
of the past, and “ when at last (italics mine) we focus our 
attention on the British Isles and France we shall have the 
affairs of these regions in a proper proportion to the rest of 
the human adventure.” Well, shall we 2? Or will the child’s 
historical ideas be a general blur? I should like to hear the 
verdict of history-teachers on Mr. Wells’ method. It may 
be that the developing child-mind finds a natural affinity 
with the childhood of the race, but I was brought up on an old 
sound rule (for I, like Mr. Wells, taught school once) that 
you should proceed as far as possible from the known 
to the unknown. The child’s country is more real to 
it than orbis terrarum; it can be interested more easily in 
the history of England than in the history of Babylon or 
Chaldaea. Mr. Wells himself recognises that in another field. 
“Local topography,” he says, and obviously he is right, 
“can form the basis of geography.” If the right method 
there is to work from the near to the remote, from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar, is the opposite method right in the 
case of history ? Mr. Wells raises a fundamental question here. 

At one other point he mingles with a mass of stimulating 
suggestion a challenge that will certainly not be ignored. 
Children, in his view, are taught far too much about “ the 
little region of Palestine.” ‘“* All the historical past of the 
Bible abounds in wild exaggeration of the importance of this 
little strip of land.” I wonder. What are values? Do 
children learn too much about the little region of Greece ? 
A day or two before Mr. Wells delivered his address at 
Nottingham I happened to be reading his tribute to Sanderson 
of Oundle, ‘‘ beyond question the greatest man I ever knew 
with any degree of intimacy,” as Wells called him. In 
1932 Sanderson gave an address to the National Union of 
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Scientific Workers, with Mr. Wells in the chair, and at the 
end of it fell back dead. I marked one passage in that 
address as it is reproduced in Mr. Wells’ book : 


“< 


. . . One of the greatest tragedies scientific men have allowed 
is for others to steal the Bible from them. The Old and New 
Testaments, with their record of progressive revelation, form the 
most scientific book ever seen. Yet scientific men have allowed a 
certain type of man to steal it from them.” 


Nothing (says Mr. Wells) began in Palestine, nothing 
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was worked out there. Nothing began there but a par 
people’s search for God; nothing was worked out a , 
the discovery. Perhaps that belongs to the Tealm Fal 
physics, not of fact. But Sanderson’s valuation of the 

of progressive revelation in the volume that Mr. Wells oy 
over-studied is itself a challenge to Mr. Wells. He me 
not endorse his friend’s views, but he certainly o 


deny them full respect. The rest of us are free to Pc ; 


METHODS 


By E. J. GOWDEY 


[The writer of this article has completed his term at a Borstal Institution within the past month. Except for slight 


abbreviation the article 


* {pow years ago my mental outlook was deplorable; out 

of tune with the rest of humanity, with no definite 
ambition, I faced with complete indifference a career of 
crime. I had graduated in the orthodox manner, via 
reformatory and probation home, and was indeed a hardened 
and apparently hopeless case. Consequently I became contemp- 
tuous of the law—quite a common mistake among criminals. 


For a time I was successful in avoiding acquaintance with 
the police, but eventually—great blow to my vanity—I 
found myself charged with being a “suspected person, 
loitering with intent to commit a felony.” Not being over- 
educated in the intricacies of the law, this particular charge 
worried me not at all. I had been caught red-handed on 
two occasions and subsequently found “Not guilty” ; 
now I was merely “ suspected.” 


I was sadly disillusioned. The magistrate remanded 
me to the Sessions, to decide whether “ it was in the public 
interest ” for me to receive Borstal training. I was denied 
a trial by jury; denied the advantages of enlisting the sym- 
pathies of the maternal element, so easily swayed... . 
Worse, by far—I confronted the very same judge who had 
witnessed my abilities in this direction, who even at the 
moment was probably recalling those two “‘ gross miscarriages 
of justice.” .. . After this unfavourable turn of events I 
was hardly surprised when I was sentenced to spend three 
valuable years of my life in a Borstal Institution. 


For the first twelve months I was a model of good behaviour 5 
always obliging, I worked hard, and in my spare time wrote, 
published, and edited a House Magazine. Indeed, I shall 
always feel that my articles on Sport (confined to Institutional 
Competitions and personalities) kept alive the Public School 
spirit of my House. To my secret joy, I found that my 
fellow-sufferers were unanimous in their opinion that I 
should soon get a “special” discharge, although I never 
appreciated their intense dislike of me, consequent upon 
this conviction. In due course, my saintliness was rewarded ; 
I was given a “ Staff’? job—the most responsible, most 
trusted job in the Institution. The Canteen Orderly; it 
was my concern to serve the lads with tobacco, toffee, &c., 
as they required it. 

And now, before I describe how I fell from my lofty 
pedestal, let me analyse my relationship with the authorities ; 
by so doing, in the light of after events it will stress the 
whole point of this article. 


It is a point of interest that when a person tries to impress 
others that they are other than their real self, they become 
excessively self-conscious and unnatural; anyhow, such is 
my experience. I became a “ mind ”—pathetically lonely, 
miserable, and obsessed with an imaginary grievance. 
That this must have been evident to my house-master— 
later to become governor, and wo has introduced the methods 
that are the subject of this article—I did not at the time realise ; 
further, they must have known that until I came out of my 
“ shell ” and showed them my true cvlours they could not in 
any way influence or help me. It was absolutely necessary 


is printed as received.] 


for me to fall, not that they could say “ He’s a washout,” hyf- 


that they could say “ After all, he’s only human, and jy; 


human can be made to understand that his failings 
only natural, and cai eventually be conquered by his dees 
That, I am now certain, was their attitude 


instincts.” 
towards me; although at the time I felt that they regards 
me as a fine fellow who should never have been sent to; 
Borstal Institution .. . 

I obliged them, and “ fell” heavily. I was trusted witht, 
key to the canteen, and could at any time I so desired ge 
tobacco, &c., with the satisfaction of knowing that it wou 
be at least three or four months’ time before they found oy 
Inevitably, they did find out, and my whole plan of campaig 


was shattered—I stood revealed in. my true colours. I keh 


what punishment to expect, although I felt that possibly ty 
governor—who had only been in that capacity for a month, 
so—might not be as drastic as the previous one, who hy 
punished a similar offender very severely. 


After my interview with the governor I was agreeably 
astounded. He simply said : ‘ Why do you do these thing’ 
You know, you’re a thoroughly decent fellow really! 
on—I’m not going to punish you; go back to your how 
and try—for God’s sake, try—to be your true self.” 


My immediate reaction, as I view it in retrospect, yap 


amazing ; I felt that he had seen through all my wretch! 
motives, and there and then F decided to show him just tt 
sort of fellow I really was. I would hurt him ....! 
foolishly thought. 


I started racketeering, gambling, petty thieving; I pe 
suaded others to do the same. Football sweepstakes, smuggimy 
silver into the Institution (great crime this!), changing silver 
I broke nearly every rule in the Institution. 1 bec 
untidy, and inconsistent in everything. I refused tempiy 
“ Staff” jobs, and insisted on working in a “ pick a 
shovel” party, knowing full well that the governor want 
me to do work more appropriate to my particular tk 
I was reported often, but never punished ; and still tr 
regarded me as a decent fellow. I was sceptical; I @ 
not believe that they could possibly mean it, and so I ot 
tinued to provoke them in this manner, now without fea 
punishment. To be fair to myself; I don’t think that I fe 
punishment at any time ; indeed, had I been rewarded wi 
a diet of bread and water I should have reacted in as 
of bravado, and would have completely lost faith in they ® 
ordered my dietary. As it was, the very fact that they contin 
to show their faith in me proved to be what I shall aig 
regard as the turning point of my career ; such is the pow 
auto-suggestion . . . I began to feel that I was not bee 
redemption ; externally, I continued to show evident! 
my hopelessness ; internally, subconsciously almost, I 
changing. 

As a delightful change from gambling, I acquired a pit 
ence and taste for Beethoven and Bach, and whenever op 
tunity offered I would listen for an hour or two in the 1 
of the matron’s room. Also, for the first time in my ik 
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—— 
the possibilities of spiritual development. 
At the same time, I would not let them see the success of 
their tactics 5 I had not sufficiently developed. I persisted 
ith my own childish tactics, and delighted in creating situa- 
" wherein, seemingly, the logical conclusion must have 
oad that I was a hopeless case. Had my ridiculous tactics 
succeeded, my unbounded faith in them would have been 
shattered ; instead, however, of destroying their faith, my 
vey worst actions seemed merely to strengthen it, and it was 
with mixed feelings that I received, in the course of a talk 
with my house-master, the glorious news: * You know, you 
are my most hopeful case—you are showing us your worst 
side—and that is what we want!” I very nearly told him the 
ith. . . but not yet was I fully developed. 


and then, about a week before my discharge, the Governor 


would meditate on 
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came round and shook hands with all the “ discharges.” 
He was going on a fortnight’s “ leave,” and would not see 
us again. This was a real shock to me, and at last I came to 
my senses. I went into the wireless room, and for the first 
time in about ten years, I started crying. I wanted to see 
him again, and tell him—oh, a lot of things ; but it was too 
late. And now, prominent amid the mental ecstasy of sudden 
freedom, recurs the thought : “I shall not let them down.” 
The old policy . . . Bread and water . . . The new policy 
- . - an appeal to the better instincts, and self-expression 
without fear of punishment. 

As yet, the policy is not enforced to its fullest extent ; its 
success depends entirely upon results. I believe that these 
results will be favourable. And so, Borstal will be easy . . . 
very easy ! 


WELSH NATIONALISM 


By Dr. J. D. JONES 


[THE SPECTATOR will publish next week “ A Defence of Welsh Nationalism,”’ by Goronwy Rees.| 


T is, at any rate, an arguable proposition that when Presi- 
dent Wilson coined that phrase, “ the self-determination 


| of peoples,” he rendered a grave disservice to the world and 


endangered the very cause he had so much at heart. For 
the phrase has been a real “ disturber of the peace” ever 
since small coteries of people who have, or think they have, 
something distinctive in the way of language or custom claim 
the right of “ self-determination.” The phrase has fostered, 
not to say inflamed, the spirit of nationalism, and while 
nationalism, within limits, is an admirable thing, narrow 
nationalism, exclusive nationalism is a very ugly thing. It 
is in large measure the cause of our present troubles and is a 
constant menace to the peace of the world. We need only 
think of Germany and Italy at the present moment—or, to 
take an example which more intimately concerns us British 
folk, we need only think of Palestine, with its clash between 
Jew and Arab, to realise how terrible a menace a narrow 


and fanatical nationalism is. 


The extraordinary thing, however, is that people who can 
see the peril of nationalism on the world scale are intent upon 
fostering that same spirit amongst their own people. There 
are Welsh preachers, for example, who can see what a menace 


; German nationalism is to the peace of the world, and who 


can be very eloquent in denouncing it, who yet seem bent on 
creating—on a smaller scale—exactly the same kind of temper 
amongst the Welsh people. Everyone can see that the 
world’s happiness and peace depend on the recognition that 
the nations are members one of another, that the whole race 
of men is a unity. But these Welsh Nationalists in such a 
critical hour as this emphasise the points of difference and 
separateness. They resent the British connexion. They 
stress the differences between Wales and England. With 
rather gratuitous rudeness they speak of the King as a “ for- 
eign” monarch. They clamour for Home Rule. They 
want Wales for the Welsh. From motives I will not discuss 
three of their leaders, a University lecturer, a Baptist minister, 
and a secondary school headmaster, last year committed the 
crime of arson by setting fire to a bombing school on the 
North Wales coast, for which they were, quite properly, 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment in Wormwood Scrubs. 
Their followers declared that they would give a public welcome 
to the three “ heroes ” on their release, and they say that 
when the next General Election comes round they will show 
at the polls that they really represent a large section of the 
Welsh people. They haven’t made much of a showing at 
the polls hitherto, and it is more than doubtful whether they 
will succeed any better next time. At present the movement 
seems to have appealed chiefly to a certain section of the Welsh 
intelligentsia. We must wait and see before we can tell 
Whether it has taken hold of the Welsh people as a whole. 


What is it the Nationalists want ? In so far as they want to 
preserve the Welsh language and to promote Welsh culture 
generally, all Welshmen are at one with them. We are proud 
of our language. Itisagreatlanguage. And let it be remem- 
bered, it is a living language. In seeking to preserve our 
language we are not seeking to revive something like a corpse, 
as the Irish are doing in connexion with Erse. Most Welsh 
people, it is true, are bi-lingual. But outside the coast 
towns and certain districts of South Wales, Welsh is still 
the language of the people. It is in Welsh they converse. 
It is in Welsh they worship. It is to Welsh preaching they 
delight to listen. Now that Welsh has been made a subject in 
the day schools, the future of our language seems fairly secure. 

We are proud, too, of our Welsh culture. We have our 
own poetry. We have our special gift of music. It was a 
typically and characteristically Welsh welcome that the 
King and Queen received at Caernarvon, when a choir of 
800 voices greeted them with song. We have our societies 
for promoting Welsh culture. We have our “ Urdd ” amongst 
the young folk. We have a society for the promotion of Welsh 
culture for the older folk. Above all things else, we have our 
Eisteddfod—that great annual festival which exists to foster 
all the various gifts—artistic, dramatic, musical, poetic— 
which the Welsh people possess. 


So far we are all unanimous. The Nationalists have, 
however, a political programme, and with their political 
programme many a good Welshman finds himself completely 
out of sympathy. The Nationalists seem to suffer from an 
“ inferiority complex.” They appear to think that they are in 
some way oppressed by the brutal and overbearing Saxon. 
But it is very difficult to discover where the oppression comes 
in. Wales has its own educational system—and a very good 
system it is. The presence of an Established Church—an 
integral part of the Church of England—in a land whose 
people were mainly Nonconformists was a real grievance. 
But that grievance has been removed—though perhaps the 
money compensation given to the dis-established church 
was unnecessarily generous. Wales has its own Sunday 
Closing Act. What else does Wales want? What specific 
grievance is there that the Welsh people want to see redressed ? 
They want Home Rule, the Nationalists reply. “ Home 
Rule ” makes a good slogan, but have the Welsh Nationalists 
ever sat down to consider what Home Rule would mean ? 
It would be just as well if they abjured rhetoric and just 
addressed themselves to the hard facts of the position. First 
of all, what do they mean by Wales? They say “ Wales for 
the Welsh.” But whom do they reckon as Welsh? Is Wales 
a geographical or an ethnological term? Are they going to 
imitate the Germans and say that no person with Saxon 
blood in his veins is to have any share in the administration 
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of Welsh affairs? What do they propose to do with the 
English population of the coast towns and the very mixed 
population of Glamorgan? And what would they say if 
England retorted with “‘ England for the English ”’ ? 

Then, in the second place, how are they going to finance 
an autonomous Wales? Wales is a poor country. How do 
they propose to finance its educational system ? How do they 
propose to deal with the unemployed ? Wales has perhaps 
the most necessitous of all the “special areas.” How can 
an autonomous Wales deal with it ? Where, again, is it going 
to find the money to pay for its health services and for old 
age pensions ? 

There are the deep differences between North and South 
Wales. It would, of course, be a gross exaggeration to say 
the differences are as deep as those which separate the Irish 
Free State from Northern Ireland. But the differences are 
quite real. It was a very well-known Welshman who said 
to me the other day “ I would rather be ruled from Whitehall 
than from Glamorgan.” 

Presumably the Nationalists will want to retain all the 
advantages Wales at present possesses ? But can they retain 
them in an autonomous Wales? There is an old proverb 
which says that you can’t have your cake and eat it, to which 
the Nationalists would do well to pay heed. 

It is, as I have already said, difficult to say how much 
of a hold the movement has of the people as a whole. The 
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signs would seem to show that, so far, it has taken no 
hold. The Nationalists solemnly announced their ty 
to take part in the welcome to the King and Qu % 
Caernarvon. Their absence didn’t seem to make any dif 
What happened was that 50,000 North Walians poured ; 
the town to give their Majesties the warmest and Meg 
of popular welcomes. os 


All Welshmen will heartily unite to say “ Cymry am byth” 
—‘“ Wales for ever.” But the Wales we wish to Consery | 
the old Wales of music and poetry and, above all, of lig 
But there are some things which the Nationalists have 
which those who love Wales best deeply resent. They om 
the ill-manners of which they have been guilty—the 
for example, shown to the Marquess of Londonderry jy 
connexion with the recent Eisteddfod, though the Eisteddfag 
Pavilion was actually erected in the Marquess’ grounj 
They deplore the introduction of violent methods ts 
politics. As the Archbishop of Wales said the other dy 
we do not want to see Wales adopting the methods “ of th 
Fenian incendiary or of the Chicago gunman for the further 
ance of political projects.” And some of us deplore even mop 
the distortion of moral values which can make some of gy; 
countrymen salute as “ heroes ” men whose only title to tha 
epithet is that they have committed arson. That is the op 
of thing which makes plain decent Welshmen feel both trouble 
and ashamed. 


BLACKPOOL 


By TOM HARRISSON 


HERE is one industry in Blackpool: pleasure. Pleasure 
supports 110,000 residents, more than in industrial 
Bury or Wigan. In Bank Holiday week this year 600,000 
people from inland towns came to Blackpool of their own 
free wills. Most baths were used as beds; the crowds 
were denser than on Coronation Day in London. And 
even on an ordinary day I have been unable to get a seat 
anywhere along the front; all are full, three deep. Why ? 
The sea may seem the obvious answer. But research has 
shown the sea to be a secondary factor today. A fraction 
only of the people who come to Blackpool enter the sea. 
Many day excursionists come straight off their trains, cross 
the street, and wander through the wonderful Woolworth’s 
until the pubs open, then go there. 


No. The sea, sands, natural things, are only a part of 
the initial process that made Blackpool what it is. Each 
year they recede further into the historical background. 
The millworker at home sees so little of green freshness 
in 51 weeks, that in his one week’s freedom he rarely thinks 
of seeking non-urban views. There are no trees, and very 
few flowers, in the heart of Blackpool; but the buildings 
grow, and gay lights blossom. Some stronger stimulus 
than nature is needed to break up the year’s routine. It is 
provided by the most elaborate mechanisms of escape, 
the most scientific equipment of magic and mysticism so 
far devised in any culture. The emphasis is on things 
that cannot occur in Rochdale or Bolton. 


The note is struck by the Tower, conspicuous for miles, 
and adequately orchestrated by the Tower Company and 
its competitors, who decide what pleasures the holiday 
makers shall have to choose from. The tempo is set by the 
most agreeable police force in England, which ignores the 
hundreds of drunks littered along the front on Saturday 
and other nights. And a different aspect was shown when 
a policeman, made of the most durable material possible, 
was added to the “ Auto Scooter,” on the magnificent 
Pleasure Beach (architect Emberton). On the “ Auto 
Scooter ” you drive a little car and bump into everyone else. 
The pseudo-policeman was put in one car. With the 
utmost dispatch he was totally destroyed, smashed to pulp. 





Again, the ‘ Gir] Pat’ is a very ordinary little trawler. By 
she broke laws, and it costs you a penny to look at her throug) 
a telescope from the prom. ; scores of people pay their pennic 
gladly. Cart-horses have been trained to drag carts throug) 
the surf and unload crowds into waiting launches on whic 
they are taken out to her, price 1s. All day long the mot. 
boats are going to and fro. 


All along the sea-front, stalls are packed against each othe, 
drawing apparently endless streams of coatless men, hates 
women, children with spades. There is a big show labelki 
“* Colonel Barker and his or her bride.”” There is a horrible: 
looking, pop-eyed, green-eyed object called 





“THE MECHANICAL ROBOT ” 
THE SCIENTIFIC MIRACLE OF MECHANISM. 
The object lives up to its paradoxical title by telling yw 


for sixpence, the number of your tram ticket, while produ 


ing from one side your horoscope and from the other astre 
logical information. 
cigarette cases with false bottoms, so that you can make ty 


cigarettes disappear when you don’t want to give one avaif 


He, too, subscribes to this language of mystic-science. I 
says: “ And the magic word is ‘ Esperanto-Saspirilla.’ lk 
thinks you’re foolin’ him with the empty case. But your 


not.” And then, lest we may feel that this 7s an instrumed 
altogether too really unreal for ordinary you or me, he briyg 


us back to earth with “‘ Ninepence. It’s a real cigarette cs 


Chrome finished.” In this atmcsphere it is only reason 


that in the largest lettering on the great poster of “ attracts 


within ” outside Lois Tussaud’s (apparently Lois is no relaticf 
to Madame), standing out amongst the cricketers, royalisy 


actresses, generals, is the name of Dr. Buck Ruxton. Tt 


doctor, says the very right wing catalogue, is “ a true type 


the Orient”’; he gets more space than anyone else in t 
catalogue, second most space being very naturally givel® 
another mystic figure from the east, T. E. Lawrence. 4 
the midst of all this, Revivalist Four-Square Principal Jefine 
holding crowds enthralled each evening in “ the Big Tes 
miraculously turns sick people into healthy people ; he » 
on his tea table a jam-pot which, when picked up, tums” 
a jack-in-the-box. 


On Central Pier a charming man slif 
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September 3 1937] 

There are fortune-tellers every few yards. Strange 
Abyssinian sideshows, the Mysterious Dr. ?, the Gilly-Gilly 

gn, a monstrous Indian Theatre, a vast animated . Noah s 

x, the Unique Fairland, the Ghost Train, and herbalists 
pe with crocodiles in their windows. 

such things are fragrant breaths of the unattainable. 
There are other experiences, of things that could be done in 
ordinary life, but only at the risk of probable death. Such 
are the dangerous speeds of The Great Dipper, The Grand 
National, The Bug, and The Whip, which whirl you to death’s 
edge, but inevitably return you safe. ‘Then there are the 
sideshows of more obvious frustration, like “‘ Peeping T om, 
which naturally attracts me ;_ heads come up every few 
seconds to peer down over a high wall, at a life-size pair of 
jovers sptawled in amorous unawareness on a rustic seat. It 
is very usual to aim the first two or three balls at the peepers, 
and then the rest of your threepennyworith, hurled viciously, 
at the figures of the lovers, who are so close that you cannot 
miss. And in this action holidaymakers signify their general 
attitude to sex in Blackpool. A visitor might judge, from 
local talk, the great dance halls, the numerous stimuli of Halls 
of Mirrors, Fun House, Wonderland, and the sugar-sweet 
objects called ‘‘ May’s Vest ” as conspicuous in shop windows, 
that this was an immoral place. Actually it is one of the most 
sexually moral towns anywhere. To a surprising degree, 
love also takes a holiday. 

These are the high spots, a few of them. But the savings 
ofa year’s industrial work will not permit you to enjoy these 
glories for more than a short time each day. Each morning 
the thousands of boarding houses, 4s. 6d. (or less) bed and 
yreakfast, discharge this horde of holiday-makers, who then 
proceed to perform what we term “ the Great Wandering.” 
A typical group of two married couples spent one typical 
day, morning and afternoon, walking seven miles along the 
promenades, &c. They were unanimous in one thing— 
in looking up at every one of the six aeroplanes that pass 
over. They spent between them Is. 10d. on cigarettes (they 


THE 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E. 


F a middle-aged middle-class man casts his memory back 
a generation it must inevitably occur to him that he is 
today much more a mere spectator and listener than he was 
then. His morning paper, perhaps an evening one (but 
more probably not), and a few visits to the theatre in a year 
comprised all the talking-to he then got, except when he 
went to church. If he wanted music his wife or daughter 
played to him, and very nicely, too; and perhaps there was 
an occasional concert or lecture. All this left him plenty of 
time to read, think and discuss. Consequently he was likely 
to be a man of independent views, though it must be admitted 
that those views were not always founded on accurate data. 


And now? It goes without saying that today an appreci- 
able part of his leisure hours is spent in listening to what 
important people have to say to him on the wireless, including 
the dominant political personalities of the day. At the 
cinema, which he is likely enough to patronise every week, 
he is encouraged by tendentious news-films to attune his 
thoughts to such emotions, loyal, patriotic or nationalistic, 
as are thought to be good for him. He has to take an unending 
interest in young ladies on the films and in young ladies 
breaking records in aeroplanes. On the other hand, he will 
not be allowed to hear the views of people like Communists, 
Welsh Nationalists, and the like, of whom the authorities do 
hot approve. His thoughts are canalised. In fact he is in 
some danger of being led up the garden path and kept there. 
Tn these the present year has been outstanding. 
Never have the English folk had the proper views so clearly 
indicated to them by Government, Church and Press alike. 
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smoked only ten altogether; is smoking, like sex, affected 
by escape from normal routine ?), 1s. on the pier, Is. on 
transport, Is. on chairs, 8d. on caramels, 6d. on ice-cream, 
4s. at cinema (evening), 2d. in lavatories, and 1d. on news- 
paper. Of these the newspaper gave the longest value. 
It was treated as follows: Mr. Jones bought it, Mr. Smith 
read it, and then split it in half: the first half was read by 
Mrs. Smith, and read again by Mr. Smith; the second half 
was read by Mr. Jones, read by Mrs. Jones, read again by 
Mr. Jones, read again by Mrs. Jones. Mrs. Jones spent one 
penny out of the total 10s. 3d. The four went home to their 
inland town with a penny between them. That is how 
Blackpool likes to speed the parting guest. 


There is not space here to speak of the holiday-makers’ 
obsession with time, which dominates conversations (is only 
fourteenth in importance inland), constant talk about home 
and getting home, bad temper to children; nor of the 
children who mostly get left behind, while to larger families 
the week’s holiday is simply a week of compulsory work- 
stoppage, a week of dreaded privation, so that those who 
need holidays most are least likely to get them. Holidays 
with pay “ will change all that,” and have many other unex- 
pected effects. But Blackpool is a key to all of our civilisation, 
its science, superstition and sense. It is an immediately 
obvious field for Mass-Observation (see pamphlet by Charles 
Madge and myself, publisher Muller). There are times 
when the observer feels overwhelmed by its strangeness, 
when he must react from recording into feeling. And if 
he is a good observer he will feel in nearly the same way as 
those around him. For what it is worth, I feel that the 
jazz tune they are crooning along the front just now puts 
it quite well in its dream-marine title “‘ When my dream 
boat comes home.” This is a sort of industrial sleep; it 
is nothing to do with the story of clog, cobble, warp and 
weft. But though these, my crowded friends, see that 
Blackpool exists, they can’t forget soot and mill-sirens. They 
can’t believe it’s true. Yet it is true. 


MANUFACTURE OF OPINION 


N. MOZLEY, D.S.O. 


The Coronation was made by the powers-that-be so dominant 
a feature of the news that we often longed for May 13th. It 
is almost incredible now that it should have been thought 
right to close Westminster Abbey for seven months in order 
to obtain a couple of hours of profusely ornate ceremony, 
at which only titled and important people could be present. 
To most of us the whole business of the Coronation was 
greatly over-stressed. And perhaps it had better be left at 
that. 

But a more sinister feature of public life today is to be seen 
in the programme of a Military Tattoo. Everyone knows 
why the War Office spends so much money and so much of 
the time of its soldiers in play-acting, staged in Tattoos and 
Military Tournaments. These shows are recruiting propa- 
ganda pure and simple. This is not open to objection, so 
long as they do not misrepresent the truth. That, however, 
is just what they do. Why does the great Aldershot Tattoo 
stage a romantic Peninsular War battle? The answer is 
obvious ; they do not want to tell the truth about modern 
war. Why not show a bit of both? 

Listen to modern war as carried out by the 3rd Brigade 
of (dismounted) Australian Light Horse at 4.30 in the 
morning of August 7th, 1915, when they attacked “ the 
Nek” at Anzac, Gallipoli. I quote from The Official 
History of Australia mm the War: 

““* Three minutes to go,’ said Colonel White. 
simply ‘Go!’ 


Then 


* Tn an instant the first line, all eagerness, leapt over the 


parapet. Facing them, not a stone’s throw away, were 
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~hundreds of the enemy, lining two-deep their front trench 
and others behind it. The instant the Light Horse appeared, 
there burst upon them a fusillade that rose within a few 
seconds from a fierce crackle into a continuous roar in which 
it was impossible to distinguish the report of rifle or 
machine-gun. Watchers saw the Australian line start 
forward across the skyline and then on a sudden grow limp 
and sink to the earth, ‘as though,’ said one eye-witness, 
‘the men’s limbs had become string.’ Save those who fell 
back wounded into their own trench all the rest lay dead 
four or six yards from the parapet.” 

And again when fifteen minutes later the roth Regiment 
of Light Horse followed the 8th: 

“The roar of small-arms which had been called forth 
by the lines of the 8th had subsided to almost complete 
silence before the third line, formed by the roth, went out. 
But as the men rose above the parapet, it instantly swelled 
until its volume was tremendous. The roth went forward 
to meet death instantly as the 8th had done, the men 
running as swiftly and as straight as they could at the 
Turkish rifles. With that regiment went the flower of the 
youth of Western Australia, sons of the old pioneering 
families, youngsters—in some cases two or three from the 
same home—who had flocked to Perth at the outbreak of 
war with their own horses and saddlery in order to secure 
enlistment in a mounted regiment of the Australian Imperial 
Force. Men honoured and popular, the best loved leaders 
in sport and work in the West, then rushed straight to 
their death.” 

That is what war means. 
truth show a little of that ? 


Why not in the interests of 


LONDON NIGHT 


By JOHN RAYNOR 


WAS eleven years old when we went to live in the country ; 
and, in spite of the passage of time, the night before 
we left London stands out in my mind with vivid clarity. 
It was at the beginning of August, and for over a week the 
weather had remained unbroken. Day by day under the 
fierce sun the pavements were like red-hot metal, and already 
the leaves of the plane trees in the squares hung limp and 
yellow, a tattered mockery of foliage. The nights seemed 
as hot as the days, and infinitely more breathless ; it was 
hours before, wearied by kicking off blankets and sheets, I 
fell asleep. 


On this particular night, sleep seemed farther away than 
it had ever done. Every five minutes I turned a fresh corner 
of the pillow into position, and wriggled my legs on to a cool 
patch of sheet. But to no purpose: sleep refused to come. 
Downstairs, I could hear the sounds of distant conversation 
behind closed doors, and the occasional subdued clink of 
glasses, followed by a sudden gust of laughter. 


About half-past eleven the house grew still; my father and 
mother had gone to bed. I lay back, hotter and more 
restless than ever, watching the barred shadows cast by the 
gas lamp in the yard below mingle with the rose-striped 
wallpaper of my bedroom. Through the open window I 
could hear the dull roar of London, wave after wave of 
hushed, far-away sound like the sullen breaking of distant 
seas. Once, footsteps echoed across the empty yard, 
stopped, and then a door banged. From a house across the 
way came the jangling sounds of a piano playing hymn 
tunes with a soothing monotony—Nearer My God to Thee ; 
Crown Him With Many Crowns; A Few More Years Shalt 
Roll. The distant player established a link with my restless 
mind ; poured a stream of warm humanity across the cold, 
inhuman yard. Had the piano not stopped, I might have 
fallen asleep. 
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It is difficult to justify such suggestio falsi. If it be 
that the Tattoo Committee is not trying to mj “Be front do 
merely dressing up a bit of military history, the exe fe cal & 
deceive no one. The War Office would not waste Mi as quick 
of the none too plentiful time available for train; which s¢ 
soldiers in the art of war just to amuse the Public ang fight bea 
collect a few hundred pounds for military charities NB sho mig 
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they have other fish to fry, and the fish must first be Cah When 
and the angler lives by wiles. That it is right and j Great Ci 
to encourage recruiting for the Army in these CTitical tinge and MY 
is indubitable. But non tali auxilio. of the 
There is some reason to fear lest these tremendous pry with qu 
ganda weapons which modern science through the ¢ PO rowers 
the wireless and the like has put into the hands of Gover, were dal 
ments may be used by them unfairly. This manifeh square ¢ 
happens in totalitarian States. How long can we be sup was 00 
that a Government in England will refrain from su sinking 
methods ? What is needed today among thinking gleamin 
is resolution of mind and a healthy suspicion of all menyife | cam 
attitudes whose chief argument is the schoolboy one, thy walked 
independent thought puts a man somehow outside the pak fp litle pal 
Audi alteram partem is still good advice, nor has any bette Palace, | 
method of arriving at truth ever been found than the Sceptice seemed 
process of cross-examination. The independent thinker hy jj sPPi™ 
been silenced through most of Europe today and his plac | lea 
has been taken by massed “ robot” applause. Let us ny Houses 
go that way in Britain. It is better to think at first Wrong! IB packed 
than not to think at all. And indeed, which of us can kB hose | 
sure what thought is “wrong”? Perhaps someone my tered i 
be qualified to pronounce on the correctness of our view the riv 
a thousand years from now. a singl 
reach ¢ 

Aca 

note of 

roar of 

served 

over tl 

A new shadow, clear and silver, joined those on the wal, {oto 
turning the bubbling yellow of the gas to a turgid grea changi 
Black and silver bars slid across the room to the foot of m sequen 
bed. The moon was rising above the tall chimneys on tk & ever 
opposite side of the yard. I looked at my watch. It wE ome 
half-past twelve. In sudden, impatient rage, I flung tk B preath 
bedclothes off and, jumping out of bed, ran to the windov. BF peraid 
The moon, a perfect circle, was climbing a cloudless sky. It FF siver 
light streamed over the yard, spilling silver on roof aif ite s 
window. I could see the cracks in the flagstones that paved F pequti 
the yard, the still leaves of the Virginia creeper that cloth F yptil 
the houses in front of me. Behind a crooked row of chimney F eroub} 
pots rose the twin towers of the Abbey, patterned with 2B ope b 
intricate network of grey and silver light and shadow. AB the r 
serene stillness hung over the night, only disturbed nov & eyes 
and then by a faint breeze that, passing, ruffled my hair ai F ioy W 
left in my nostrils the shadowy impression of a cool, swe F of m 
smell, as though it had come from far-distant country fielé F towa 


and gardens. | Was ¢ 
A deep restlessness stirred in me; a longing to be outcR 4. 


doors; to wander through the silent, empty streets. | wide 
turned from the window and began to dress hurried... 
flinging on shorts and open-neck shirt; scornfully kickim> 1, 
aside my stockings, secure in the knowledge that since uP ..... 
one would know of my walk, no one would chide me fF vagu 
wandering bare-legged through the streets. (And, if 1h | 1. 
caught, it would hardly matter. So small an offence wouwl® 9°), 
be swallowed up by the larger.) that 


Having solemnly brushed my hair, as if to atone for &F I 
lack of stockings, and having put on a pair of plimsolls,! 


:  ageleo , roof 
opened the door and crept downstairs with infinite cautiot, jum 
taking care to avoid the loose board on the fourth stair dow. tun 

The house was bright with moonlight, and had a2 #F ,,, 





of unfriendly expectancy that made me glad to reach iF 
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‘it be gd door Noiselessly I secured the latch so that I could 
ead i front “re again, and stepped into the yard, crossing it 
EXCUSE cg easily 8 d, blinking in tke radiance of the moon 


‘kly as I dare 
eon to have increased to the strength of a search- 
Ww 


‘aht beam played upon me alone for the benefit of anyone 
~ might be looking from their windows. 


When I was safely out of the yard and had turned down 
Great College Street, my breath began to come easily again, 
and my heart-beats slowed to their usual pace. Something 
of the night’s beauty flowed into me, and I looked round 
with quickened eycs. The tall old houses rose, pure silver 
towers, on one side of the street; on the other side, they 
were dark blots against the sky. Here and there, the yellow 

ware of a window glowed with friendly assurance. There 
was no one about—no sign of life but for an occasional cat 
dinking soundlessly along the gutter, tail upraised, eyes 
gleaming. 

I came to the end of the street, crossed the road, and 
walked over Lambeth Bridge, turning to the left along the 


the pak fe litle path that runs beside the river. I hurried past Lambeth 
nY bette fp Palaces which, standing back from the road in deep shadow, 
Sceptia seemed to have a sinister and haunted appearance, not 
nker hy stopping until I was halfway to Westminster Bridge. 
tis plac [ Jeant over a parapet and gazed across the river at the 
t us nM Houses of Parliament sprawling on the opposite bank, 
Wrongl; packed by the Abbey, and ending with the tall clock tower 
| can be HE whose two rosy faces seemed to stare gravely at their splin- 
Me may ® tered images in the silvered water beneath them. Faintly 
Ir Views the river moved ; a moored barge, its mast crowned with 
a single star, rocked gently on a patch of water that, out of 
reach of the moon, lay black and fathomless at my feet. 
Acar passed along the road above me. I listened to the 
note of its engine until it became swallowed up in the muted 
roar of the great city. A roar so faint and distant that it 
stved only to intensify the silence that brooded like a mist 
over the river. 
¢ Wal, [nto that silence suddenly broke the sound of wind- 
Bcc. changing bells across the water, as Big Ben chimed. The 
of sequence of notes fell upon my ears with a wonder I had 
on th F never before known ; the seed of beauty, sown by the night, 
It eB came to flower in me; and I waited, tense and holding my 
ng tk F breath, for that single stroke on the great bell that would 
indov. herald the beginning of another hour. With its coming, 
Y. Is river and sky seemed to rock together with the force of 
of ane the sound. Its echoes, hollow, mournful and forlornly 
Pave B beautiful, cleft the water; seeming to sink for ever down, 
obec until the whole river rang and murmured with a deep, 
mn} F troubled note that spread in ever-increasing ripples from 
ith a F one bank to the other. For a moment, the moonlit water, 
WAR the rosy clock-faces, the starred barge, ran together as my 
| or > eyes filled with a sudden rush of tears. Full of a painful 
it a F joy which I could not explain, and ashamed of the wetness 
swe F of my eyes, I turned from the parapet and began to walk 
field ' towards Westminster Bridge, nor did I again stop until I 
_ was safely in my bedroom. 
me | As I undressed, a great tiredness fell upon me, and, 
jedh. widely yawning, I stood for a moment looking out of the 
kine window into the silent, moon-flooded yard, puzzled, and 
ale only dimly understanding what had happened to me. I 
in scarcely knew the meaning of the word irony, but I was 
lw vaguely aware that I had for the first time in my life seen 
vouii London, realised that it was more than a mere collection 
of buildings, that it had a secret inner life of its own. And 
ms that tomorrow I was leaving it. 
rie 
Is, I turned away from the window. Faintly across the 


tice. roofs floated the sound of Big Ben chiming half-past one. 
ow Jumping into bed, I comforted myself with the knowledge 
) that across the river the moon would rise, the sound of bells 
) Would fall, many times; though I should not be there to 


B See or hear, 


n al 
y th 











MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


OT very long ago I met an Irish farmer in the glens of 
Antrim. We talked about the world in general. He 
was drunk ; so very drunk that he thought I was a Member 
of Parliament. He wanted something done to stop the 
competition of Danish butter in the English market; I did 
not know what could be done. He said to me: “I can see 
that you know no history.”” Then he reminded me of the 
battle of Clontarf; the time had come once again to cure 
the Scandinavians of their habit of pushing into other people’s 
countries. 

The battle of Clontarf was fought on Good Friday in the 
year 1014. Now I have taught history for nearly twenty 
years, and I have watched in vain, during the last seven 
months, for one of my former pupils to write to The Times 
complaining of the strange failure of that journal to remember 
that the year 1937 is the thousandth anniversary of one 
of the greatest battles of the English people. This battle 
was one of the most decisive of a series of fights which 
settled that the centre of political power in these islands 
should be in the south of England. There were economic 
and geographical reasons, which leap to the eye, contributing 
to the supremacy of the south, but these reasons would not 
have been strong enough to prevent a shifting of the balance, 
at least for a long period of time, in favour of Scotland against 
Wessex. 

King Aethelstan, who won the battle of Brunanburh, 
was a fine man, tall, and yellow-haired. It is said that his 
grandfather, King Alfred, favoured him as a child, and gave 
him a scarlet cloak and a golden sword. He was crowned at 
Kingston-on-Thames in 924; he annexed Northumbria 
to the realm of England. He took high-sounding titles ; 
basileus, rex monarchus, dispensator totius regni  Albionts. 
His sisters married the greatest princes of Europe. There 
is, as far as I know, no public monument to him anywhere 
in Engiand. 

The battle of Brunanburh was fought against an unholy 
coalition of the Welsh of Strathclyde, the Vikings of Ireland, 
and Constantine III, King of the Scots. It was an English 
victory, won by the levies of Wessex and Mercia. The victory 
was complete; five young kings, and seven Viking earls 
were killed on the enemy side. The battle lasted from dawn 
until night. The survivors of the Vikings, “the bloody 
relic of the darts,” went back, as best they could, to their 
ships, and sailed away. This victory is recorded in one of 
the few Anglo-Saxon historical poems of its kind which have 
survived. The English people have forgotten everything about 
it. The Regius Professors of History at Oxford and Cambridge 
have allowed the thousandth anniversary to pass unnoticed ; 
no official reception has been organised, no speeches made, 
no odes written. Such is the oblivion into which this feat of 
English arms has fallen that no one can say where the battle 
was fought. The general view is that the place Brunanburh 
was on the north side of Solway Firth. It is just possible that 
Bromborough, in the Wirral peninsula, is nearer the mark. 
Anyhow, the allies would have met somewhere on the west 
coast where the Vikings could have landed easily from their 
ships. 

Hastings, Hastings, Hastings ; 1066 and all that. The 
English remember their defeat. No one can say that our 
history books are chauvinist or partisan, when the one 
date, the one event which every schoolboy carries into his 
memory as a middle-aged man is the defeat of King Harold. 
Let me add another point. There are people who assert 
that they “came over” with William the Bastard and his 
boatloads of needy thieves ; let them remember what was 
done in England before the country belonged to the dukes of 
Normandy or the counts of Anjou. Let them read the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and chant the war-song of Brunan- 
burh. Thus they will know that the luck of the arrow 
was not always on their side. 
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PUBLIC opinion in Japan, at bottom always rather 
fatalistic towards the vicissitudes of what it tends to 
regard as political destiny, is subject to rapid changes as far 
as its surface appearance goes. A few months ago, when the 
then Foreign Minister, Mr. Naotake Sato, announced a new 
deal in Japan’s foreign policy, the atmosphere in the country 
almost had a pacifist complexion. At the same time, there 
was much grumbling at the insistent demands of the military 
for a general policy of national mobilisation, which were so 
obviously in contrast to the promises of a conciliatory foreign 
policy. And the authoritarian leanings of the Government, 
together with the hardships resulting from its armament 
efforts, completed what looked like a genuine opposition. 

The “‘ North China Incident,” officially christened by that 
ominously high-sounding name immediately after the minor 
Sino-Japanese clash near Peiping, on July 7th, suddenly 
changed the surface atmosphere entirely. All the political 
parties, including the quickly rising Labour group—the 
Social Mass Party—unconditionally pledged their fullest 
support to the Government. The entire Press adopted an 
attitude of preparedness for national war against China ; 
so much so that the moderate leaders of the Army and Navy 
must have been almost as embarrassed by this new attitude 
of utter intransigence as they were by the semi-pacifist 
inclinations of the Press a short time before. The radicals 
in the Army, however, had reason enough to be satisfied with 
the general adoption of their political views. Business circles, 
usually attracted by the profits of reasonably large armaments, 
but at the same time anxiously opposed to war, changed just 
as quickly. They, too, began to demand the chastisement 
of China, and a forceful and fundamental solution of the 
Sino-Japanese problem. 

The change in public sentiment was just as sudden. 
Organisations of all kinds, not only those which are patriotic 
or official by character, but also the numerous professional 
and social associations, which to such a large extent maintain 
the hard-dying traditions of feudalism in Japan, got busy 
overnight. Crowds of men, women and children were 
taken to Shintoist shrines in order to pray for success in 
war. Money collections for national defence funds and for 
“* comforting the soldiers at the front ” were started by house- 
to-house canvassing in the cities, in the offices of business and 
industrial centres, and even in the impoverished rural 
districts. The old war-time custom of producing bullet-proof 
charms for the soldiers at the front, by having thousands of 
young girls and women sew stitches in red thread to white 
cloth—a very picturesque show in front of the big department 
stores and cinemas and restaurants of modern Tokyo—was 
revived. The cinemas, theatres and revues changed their 
programmes from favourite sentimental themes to martial 
subjects. The record shops all over the country felt a sudden 
drop in the usually big demand for love songs, Japanese and 
foreign, for jazz and classical Western music, and are unable to 
satisfy the sudden craving for soldiers’ songs and marches. 

China, these days, certainly gets a raw deal from Japanese 
public opinion. The official indictment of the venerable 
neighbouring nation for its insincerity, its double-dealing, 
and its aggressiveness is generally being accepted; partly 
with utter contempt and scorn for China’s treacherous attitude 
toward her only real friend, Japan ; partly with mere indiffer- 
ence ; and by some even with pity at China’s stupid ‘“ mis- 
understanding of Japan’s real intentions.” The attitude of 
tolerance and sympathy toward China, which had been caused 
by Mr. Sato’s declarations regarding a new. policy some 
months ago, seems to be forgotten. Not a single one of all 
the Japanese newspapers dares as much as to examine the 
present Sino-Japanese case against its tragic historical back- 
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ground. And their readers, who are such ardent belies 
in the noble spirit of nationalism that they use to grade tes 
esteem for Western peoples according to their degree 
patriotism, and whose main reason for despising Ching altvas 
was her alleged lack of patriotic feelings, have no Tespect fy 
the birth of a new spirit of nationalism in that old County 
They forget entirely that, whatever the rights and Wrongs ¢ 
the present conflict, it is taking place on Chinese Soil anf 
genuinely exciting a people that feels deeply humiiliates 
the Japanese. tie 
It is interesting to remember that six years ago, og th 
occasion of the Manchurian Incident, Japan justified jg 
military action by alleging that China had no real natioyj 
government, and was not a truly unified nation ; so that hy 
well-meaning neighbour, Japan, had to assist at least part ¢ 
China’s suffering population toward progress and modemig. 
tion. The present justifications, however, are in exactly the 
opposite direction. The steady growth of Chinese natioy) 
unification threatened, so the argument runs, to “ invade” 
North China, endangering the special rights of Japan, which 
had been built up during the six years since the Manchuria 





















Incident. And Chinese patriotism finally became a dang: f 





to Japan herself. 
Yet it would be wrong to say that Japan, at present, jj 






swayed by any real and fundamental hatred against Chin; 





just as there seems never to be any popular hatred even agains 
Soviet Russia. This refers to the great mass of the Japanee 
people, not only the man in the street, but also to the majority 
of the educated and the well-to-do. But, apart from thy 
predominating middle stratum, there are always the. ty 
extreme wings who have firmer political convictions, and ar 










not easily swayed, though easily confirmed in their respective 





views, by passing events. There is, first of all, the stron 
element of the ultra-patriots. They live on hatred and the 
crave to practise it. They are represented not only amoy 










the younger elements of the fighting forces and bureaucracy, f 


among many religious sects and romantic bands of almos 
professional patriots, but also in a small section of the gener 
public. These are the people who are not content with send. 
ing comfort kits and anti-bullet charms to the army, but wh 
tap their own blood in order to paint flags and write letter, 
and who send excited telegrams to army headquarters ani 
to the Cabinet, demanding outright war; one day agains 
the Soviet Union, the other against China. And these aretle 


people who sent their representatives to the British Embassy F 
in Tokyo recently, in order to warn Britain against any kin F 





of mediation in the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

The left, or pacifist, group of Japanese public opinion, a 
the other hand, is quieter now than ever. The out-and-out 
radicals in this heterogeneous camp were driven undergrouni 
since the Manchurian Incident and seem to keep their mouth 
shut. The mere liberals shrug their shoulders, and, feelin: 
very uncomfortable, quickly withdraw into that well-accus 
tomed silence out of which some seemingly promising remark 
of the last Foreign Minister, Mr. Sato, had awakened them. 
Moreover, they have lost the support if not of all, certainly 
of a great part of the country’s big business men, who ust 
to be opposed to military action, and even said so occasionally, 
but who now scem to feel that their investments, their tratk, 
and their great future chances in China may finally be lo 
unless Japan takes a very strong stand in securing by for 
what she proved unable—to their personal regret—io secure} 
peaceful Sino-Japanese co-operation. The 
watches both critical wings ; less, however, the bigger, mot 





active, more courageous, and therefore more dangerous 


right wing, than the remnants of leftism and liberalism whit 
have survived six years of “semi-war.” 
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» Another was: 
| is retreating.’ ”’ 


further light on the psychology of the present situation. 
» belief that China would in no circumstances resist Japan 
' by military force was widespread a month ago. There 
> were a few who thought otherwise, but they were in a minority, 
| while amongst those who scouted the idea of resistance 
/ were men who had but recently returned from China, and 
‘whose opinion could not but be regarded with respect. 
» How long China can, or is likely to, maintain her resistance 
is probably a disputed question. All that need be said here 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHINA 


By E. M. GULL 


WHILE everyone now sees that neither of the two incidents 
which immediately preceded the undeclared war between 
China and Japan—the clash between Chinese and Japanese 
troops in North China at Wangping, and the killing of two 
Japanese officers at Hungchao, near Shanghai—can be 
described as the causes of the conflict, the degree and nature 
of the tension which had come to exist at the end of June 
are only beginning to be realised. This is in part due to 
the lag—a lag that is largely unavoidable—between expressions 
of public opinion and evaluation of their significance, an 
evaluation which has in the first instance to pass through 
the phase of translation from Chinese and Japanese into 


English. On June 29th, for example, the Chinese newspaper, 


Ta-kung Pao, published a leading article, the significance of 
which had become much clearer by the time it was available 
in London than it was at the end of June. The Ta-kung 
Pao is one of the most important newspapers in China, 
and has hitherto been published at Tientsin. It is now being 
published in Shanghai. 

The article in question dealt with 
Sino-Japanese relations. The opening 
these : 

“Japan’s attitude towards China has recently given indica- 
tions of a change for the worse. The new Cabinet is worse 
than the preceding Cabinet. Amongst the reasons for this 


the future of 
sentences were 


are misinterpretations and mistakes. Let us recall 
statements contained in telegrams from Tokyo: ‘ China’s 
‘evaluation of her own progress is too high’ was one. 


‘China is under the impression that Japan 


The general impression in England during the spring had 


' undoubtedly been that Japan was inclined to pursue a more 
| moderate policy. The Ta-kung Pao, however, proceeds to 


AMON Fay 


“What Chinese really feel is that Japan has not retreated a 


_ single step : that she has not changed in the smallest measure. 
|»... China’s most ardent hope is that Japan’s ‘ retreat’ may 
© be converted into advance. 
' more simply, is that the wrong kind of progress may be replaced 
by real progress. 
_ wrong kind of progress she has not retreated a step, and for 
her, notwithstanding this, to say that China thinks she is 
> retreating and is therefore becoming contemptuous, is indeed a 
' complete misinterpretation.” 


Her most ardent hope, to speak 


Japan does not realise this. In making the 


This passage is immediately followed by one which throws 
The 


is that Japan appears, since hostilities began, to have become 
rather less confident than she was. More than that, however, 
needs to be said in answer to the question, what is China, 


| 80 obviously the weaker party militarily, relying on? 
' According to the Ta-kung Pao that question has been puzzling 
| Japanese publicists for some time prior to June last. Here 
5 is the paper’s reply : 


; “We may answer this clearly by saying that what China 
is relying on is simply her consciousness of renaissance. She 


; ams resolutely at building up a country equal to modern 


standards. She has already. succeeded in putting an end to 


cil discord, and in placing the country’s central government 





upon a firm basis. From now on there will be no more interna! 
discord in China, or if by any chance there is it will be quickly 
pacified. China’s central government will be unitedly supported 
by her 400,000,000 people and remain unshakeable. This 
cohesion will become stronger and stronger, more and more 
robust. In a word, what China is relying on is simply her 
common consciousness of her resolution to build up a country 
able to defend itself: her profound conviction that a people 
possessed of this common consciousness cannot perish, cannot 
be destroyed no matter what the circumstances. That is what 
China is relying on.” 


In view of the increasingly heavy strain which China’s new- 
found unity will be forced to bear, thos: sentences give 
hostages to fortune with a vengeance. The answer to them 
has not been long in coming. “ Japan’s best course,” Prince 
Konoye was reported to have said a few days ago, “is to 
beat China to her knees, so that she will no longer have any 
spirit to fight.” 

But there is more than revelation of psychology in the 
article under notice; or ought one, instead, to say that it 
carries psychology into a wider field of international relations 
than China’s and Japan’s ? For it proceeds : 


*“There are several points which we should like the 
Japanese public clearly to apprehend. First, the world 
is still a world dominated by the white races, and amongst 
those Great Powers there is not one which is not jealous 
of Japan, not one which during recent years has not 
only felt jealous of her but feared her. The military 
preparations of America, Russia and England at the 
present time are without exception aimed at Japan, at 
least in part. 

** Secondly, do not suppose that an entente with Italy and 
Germany will enable you to twist Europe round your little 
finger. Notwithstanding the sacrifice of Spain, we are 
confident that the most important countries are not inclined 
for, and will not allow, war. Another European war would 
ruin Europe. The common consciousness of the white 
race is opposed to this. 

‘* Thirdly, do not think that by having an understanding 
with England at the present time, you will be all the 
more able to prosecute your desire for a _ continental 
policy. During recent years all the most important 
countries in Europe or America have without exception 
realised the limitless nature of Japan’s plans for expansion. 
Englishmen especially realise the vital importance of 
defending their territories in the Pacific and the South 
Seas. Accordingly, the conversations which are taking 
place in London, no matter what their terms, or how much 
they result in, will make no difference to the main currents 
of world tendencies. 

** Fourthly, the statement that your continental policy is 
only directed against Russia is discredited in China, and 
does not command a hearing in other countries. It may 
be true that Russia is the primary objective of Japan’s 
military preparations. Yet why does Japan regard Russia 
as her opponent? Is the answer that Communistic 
theories must be warded off? But, it is clear that 
Japan’s political institutions are as impregnable as a military 
castle, and that there need be no anxiety about her ‘ going 
Red.’ Moreover, can thought be held in check by military 
strength ? . No. The chief purpose of Japan’s conti- 
nental policy is no other than the control of China. Such 
preparations as she is making against Russia are being under- 
taken with an eye to the circumstance that Soviet Russia 
may constitute an obstacle to her prosecuting this large 
continental policy.” 


The article as a whole may be taken as representing the 
outlook of every thoughtful and patriotic Chinese. 
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THE THEATRE 
By J. B. Priestley. At the Duchess 


Few accomplishments are so generally suspect in this country 
as versatility. Mr. Priestley was misguided enough to score 
heavily in other branches of literature before he approached 
the theatre. His first play, Dangerous Corner, was a brilliant 
exciting tour de force, showing great technical virtuosity and 
a natural sense of the theatre. If its author had been unknown, 
it would doubtless have been acclaimed, but popular novelists 
do not make good dramatists; Mr. Priestley was already far 
too successful; the public and the Press (with one excellent 
exception) were lukewarm. And so it has gone on: each 
play that Mr. Priestley has given us—Laburnum Grove, Eden 
End, Cornelius—has shown an increase of scope, craftsmanship 
and sensibility ; they all have a theme as well as a plot. The 
critics are now mostly favourable, but although repertory 
theatres at home and abroad have realised that we have in him 
a dramatist of the first order, the great metropolitan theatre- 
going public apparently has not. All this has been said 
before, but it must be reiterated until it makes an impression. 

Time and the Conways is Mr. Priestley’s best play. It is 
concerned with the nature, and secondarily the effects, of Time. 
Mr. J. W. Dunne, in his Experiment with Time, contends that 
the whole of Time is already in existence. We know the past 
and the present, but the future is only revealed in dreams and, 
very occasionally, to waking senses. Our future, like our past, 
is happening now, and at any moment we may catch a glimpse 
of it. "The whole action of the play takes place in the Conways’ 
home in a prosperous suburb of Newlingham, a manufacturing 
town. In the first act we are in 1919, and Kay’s twenty-first 
birthday is being celebrated with charades and claret cup. 
Kay is bright with the dreams of youth; she will be a great 
writer with the world at her feet. Only at moments is she 
mystified and uncertain, for then she can “see round the 
corner ”’ into the future, and what she half-sees frightens her. 
The precise nature and extent of her revelation is, with great 
subtlety, left to the audience’s imagining. 

Of the other Conway children, Alan is an unambitious 
clerk in a municipal office ; Madge is determined to be “ head 
of Girton,’’ and improve the world ; Robin, just demobilised, 
is confident of commercial success; Hazel will marry a 
rich man and leave Newlingham for ever; Carol is sixteen 
and so full of life that she wants only to enjoy the present. 
Round them all clucks Mrs. Conway, well-to-do, unpractical, 
anxious simply to have all her chicks under her wing. 

In the second act we, too, are permitted to see round the 
corner, ‘‘ look into the seeds of time, and say which grain will 
grow, and which will not.’ Most of the seed has fallen on 
stony ground. It is 1937, and the family has been called 
together to discuss the affairs of Mrs. Conway, now in financial 
distress. Kay is a case-hardened journalist, unfortunate in 
life and in love; Madge, a hard, frustrated, egotistical school- 
mistress ; Robin a drunken waster ; Hazel unhappily married 
to a local upstart; Carol dead. Only Alan, still a clerk, can 
be said to be in tune with his surroundings. The whole of 
this act has intense vividness and dramatic quality. 

In the third act we are back at Kay’s twenty-first birthday, 
and now every word spoken has an added significance for us 
who know what tricks Time is to play with plans and destinies. 
The effect of setting all three acts in the same room enhances 
the implied concurrence of the separate periods. This outline 
of the plot is necessarily sketchy, but if any think the play 
sounds excessively gloomy, let them be assured that it is fw 
of humour—intrinsic wit, not extraneous wisecracks. 

Both the acting and Miss Irene Hentschel’s production are 
without flaw. Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson portrays beauti- 
fully the eager excitement of Kay’s youth, her puzzled fore- 
knowledge and the disillusion of her middle age. Especially 
good also are the performances of Miss Molly Rankin and 
Messrs. Raymond Huntley and Mervyn Johns. 

The play’s major theme is conveyed so delicately and with 
such little display that many will enjoy the first-class enter- 
tainment without grasping its full significance. Those who 
do grasp it will be haunted by it long after they have left the 
theatre. RUPERT HartT-Davis, 


‘¢ Time and the Conways.”’ 
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THE CINEMA 


At the Tivoli 


OPERA stars taking to the screen present many a probe 
their producers. The conditions under which they no; we 
work tend to separate them from their audiences rather 
to give them intimate contact. Their medium jg forma ; 
the extreme, and their manner of interpretation jg ‘aa 
dictated by a huge stage and a gigantic auditoriym, Cal 
quently poise and gesture are likely to be studied and thea 
At the same time the contortions of the human face, Viewed 
close range during intense vocal effort, do not always nal 
the sublime. quality of song, while operatic singing in genes 
is not primarily an activity which can be easily accompanie 
by sustained or violent movement. 

Some of these disadvantages can be overcome, at least i 
part, by resourcefulness and technical ingenuity, The re 
lentless grooming of Hollywood has more than once tame( 
the extravagant gestures of the stage into the under-dramatise 
movements necessary to the screen, and the separate record; 
of sound and picture make it possible, in close-ups, to replac: 
the straining face of the professional singer by a greater serenin 
of countenance. But the wider problem facing the scenarig 
that of recasting the formal and stately progress of operatic sing. 
ing into the freer and faster milieu of the film—still remains, 

Precedent offers two solutions. First, the method adopted 
by Pabst in the Drei Groschen Oper, whereby the body of a 
existing opera is transferred lock, stock and barrel to the screen, 
relatively unimportant singing being replaced by connectiy: 
dialogue and mimed action : second, the fabrication of a story 
which, while obeying the conventions of the cinema, offers 2 
multitude of opportunities for the specialist to “ do his stuf” 
against a wide variety of backgrounds. This is the form 
evolved by Hollywood for the presentation of all people and 
things not readily resolved into movie terms. It has, in the 
past, proved invaluable for jazz bands, dancers and performiny 
animals, and in For You Alone it has been revived to set of 
the splendid singing of Miss Grace Moore. 

Considering its inventive ability, Hollywood might in thi 
case have done better. The story is based upon an “ idea” 
by Miss Ethel Hill and Mr. Cedric Worth, and it is not a ven 
good idea. It concerns an Australian opera star (Miss Moor 
who, having taken a holiday in Mexico, finds that passpor 
formalities forbid her return to New York to sing in a festivd 
given by an aged conductor to whom she is indebted for her 
training. Her lawyers suggest that the only solution is for he 
to marry an American citizen. In the local gaol an artist 
with cave-man tendencies (Mr. Cary Grant) is found who is 
willing, for a consideration, to involve himself in a temporan 
marriage. Love supplants convenience, and after a series o 
insults to the ‘“‘ army of sycophants ” which surrounds his 
wife, the artist removes her to a life of reality and happiness. 

The opportunities which this narrative affords Miss Moore 
bursting into song are well-nigh unlimited. A chance invit- 
tion by the head waiter of a restaurant, the sight of a chill 
with a broken doll, a love scene in a wood, an evening’s shelte: 
in a country cottage; in each case the response follows th 
stimulus with a promptitude worthy of the scientific exactituk 
of Pavlov but not of the aesthetic qualities of Miss Moores 
singing. 

It is further remarkable that a director of the calibre of M: 
Robert Riskin, who was creatively concerned with such dis 
tinguished films as It Happened One Night and Mr. Dee 
Goes to Town, should make the mistake of charging with false 
emotion the performance of a singer whose competence render: 
such embellishments unnecessary. An otherwise pleasit 
sequence of the nocturnal fauna of the woods pausing to listen 
to a strange voice was made ridiculous by the approach almos 
to within arm’s length of the singer of an astonishingly sett 
mental stag, while the réle of the great star comforting tk 
tearful child with a song is one which might now be relegate! 
to the lesser lights of the screen. 

It is said that an American producer once condemned thé 
lack of sentiment in a film by pointing to his throat and at 
nouncing: ‘No lump.” A singer of Miss Moore’s abi 
does not need the trappings of an artificial lump. 
STUART LEGG 


** For You Alone.”’ 
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ART 


Modern Primitives 


Maitres Populaires de la Réalité is the title of one of the 

Aer sting exhibitions at present on view in Paris. The 
o ae works are to be seen in it are, with one exception, 
’ gat have had no training in art and have forged for 
men 


for expressing what they had to say to 
























a weapon : a 
ther urn The one exception is Utrillo, who, being the son 
Ormal ya ter and from his childhood in touch with those who 


ainter ani : . 
okt pase him the elements of his art, has no business to 
CO 


there at all. The others are by profession a prize-fighter, 
: employee in the postal service, a cook, a printer, and so on. 

ne one famous name in the show is that of the Douanier 
Rousseau, but the rest, apart from Bauchent who is familiar 
4s a designet of décor for the Russian Ballet, are little known 
in England. 

At first sight it would seem that this would be a favourable 
place to seek for signs of the great communal art which it is 
to be hoped will gradually spring from the people. Here at 
any rate is an art which expresses the aspirations of some 
gctions of the working classes, and we might therefore expect 
itto open up a glimpse of something vitally new and productive. 
Instead we find a series of paintings of great charm and with 


-COrding 
Teplac 


Serenity ere J : 

narist.. jp intense individuality, from which, however, no new movement 
tic sing. je could ever spring. 

‘ins, The failure of these artists—failure that is to say from the 


point of view of the future—is due to the fact that they have 
not the optimism which comes from the consciousness that 
the future belongs to them and to their class, but live separate 
and private lives, isolated individuals, entirely unaware of the 
importance of the events going on around them. They are 


adopted 
Y of an 
Screen, 
Nectivy 


a a 
fen. in fact, proletarians, but none of them is apparently conscious 
stuf’ of the significance of their position. The result is that their 
ormulfe art cannot reflect a new movement or express the progressive 
le and aspirations of their class, to the cause of which they do not 
in th} contribute. Instead their art is private and personal, and far 
rmingp from leading up to anything new, is only one of the most 
set off revealing signs of the present stage of society. 

The effect of this situation on these paintings usually 
in thi takes one of two forms. Either the artists cultivate a dreamland 
idea inte which they escape from the grimness of their everyday life, 
aven— or they comment naively and personally on their immediate 
Moor’ & surroundings. To the former type belong Rousseau when he 
sspor fF is painting his jungle scenes, based on reminiscences of his 
estivd & youth; Bauchent when he retells the stories of classical 
or he mythology or history ; Séraphine, the mystical Catholic cook, 
or he whose flower paintings recall those of Odilon Redon at the 


arti opposite end of the scale of sophistication. The other group 


vho is bears a slightly closer relation to a possible communal art 
orar} fF of the proletariat, since its members are at least in contact with 
ies off the world around them, even if their view of it is restricted and 
Is his individualistic. Painters of this type probably have to start by 


ess, painting the things around them, and these artists may therefore 
ore off represent the very first struggles of proletarian art to conscious- 
nvit: fF ness. When Bombois paints scenes in his native village, or 
chili > Rimbert the streets in his part of Paris, one can imagine them 


helt: F going on to paint the people who live in those streets and then 
8 the to other and more generally significant themes. Moreover, 
tude FF these two artists paint these subjects with great directness, 


vores unlike Vivin who can turn even the commonest Parisian 

| scene into a sort of dream painting. There is therefore perhaps 
f Mr. B® some germ of a new art in this group, though it is hardly possible 
| dis that in the present circumstances any of them should develop 
Dewi rapidly enough to contribute to the movement which is 
fal § growing up elsewhere in a quite different way. 


nen At the artistic level these artists also suffer from a great 
~ disadvantage. Their technical naivété results in their only having 
wi 4 weapon to express extremely simple facts and ideas. But signifi- 
se cant facts about the world are complicated, and, even if the artist 
ie 7 ~ the imaginative power to conceive a painting on, say, 
bes uernica, he will only be able to give complete expression to 
ait) his idea if he is master of the technique of figure drawing 
hele re large-scale composition. It is no doubt true that had 
ts i message been more certain and important they would 
inl an found a means of conveying the gist of it, but even in 


this case their lack of any contact with the accumulated store 
of knowledge about the arts would have seriously hindered 


G 
s them, ANTHONY BLUNT. 





OLDENBURG VON JANUSCHAU 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


EINE alte knorrige Eiche, ragend aus dem Unterholz seiner 
Zeit, war der alte Elard von Oldenburg bis zum Tode ein 
Sinnbild langst vergangner Tage. 


Elard Kurt Maria Fiirchtegott von Oldenburg, am 20.Miarz 
1855 in Beisleiden, Westpreussen geboren, war schon lange 
vor seinem Eintritt ins biblische Alter bei Freund und Feind 
als der alte Januschauer bekannt. Diese Bezeichnung bezog 
sich nicht so sehr auf die Fiille der Jahre, die der alte Elard 
mit Humor zu tragen verstand, als viel mehr auf seine politi- 
schen Uberzeugungen. Der Oldenburg von Januschau war 
ein Junker, eines der Geschépfe, die in unserem Jahrhundert 
nur noch im hintersten Preussen gediehen. Diese Junker, 
urspriinglich die “‘ Jungherren”’ des ostelbischen Landadels, 
waren durch die Jahrhunderte der preussischen Geschichte 
hindurch so etwas wie die Pritorianergarde ihres Kénigs. Sie 
kummerten sich wenig um die wesentlichen Dinge der Welt 
wie Kultur oder Wissenschaft. Die Stidte waren ihnen 
verhasst und nur das Ziel feuchtfrdhlicher Weinfahrten. 
KO6nigstreue, Viehzucht und Soldatentum waren Inhalt ihres 
Lebens und ihre Lebenshaltung entsprang einem riicksichtslosen 
Feudalismus. Dass es schon immer Herren und Knechte 
gegeben hatte, das lasen sie aus ihrer Bibel und die Welt war 
so lange die beste aller Welten, solange sie die Herren waren. 
Das Gottesgnadentum, das ihren Gott und ihren K6nig 
umschloss, bildete die Spitze einer Pyramide, auf deren Ober- 
flaiche sie nach dem himmlischen Worte von den “ Lilien 
auf dem Felde ” fréhlich und unbekiimmert lebten. Dass am 
Fusse dieser Pyramide Millionen von Sklaven, Arbeitern, 
Bauern, Landarbeitern vegetierten, sechzehn Stunden am 
Tage arbeiteten, in Stallen wohnten, nur um ein kiimmer- 


liches Leben zu fristen, das war fiir die Junker “ gottge- 
* wollt ” und daher in Ordnung. 
Ein solcher Junker war der alte Januschauer. Auf der 


Schule hatte er es nach seinen “ Erinnerungen” natiirlich 
“diber den vorletzten Platz in der Klasse nicht hinausgebracht,”’ 
so wurde der ungebildete Jiingling mit zwanzig Jahren erst 
einmal Offizier, um nach einer etwa zehnjahrigen Offizierslauf- 
bahn um die Jahrhundertwende sowohl Mitglied des preus- 
sischen Abgeordnetenhauses wie des Reichstags zu werden. 
Als Mitglied der deutschkonservativen Partei war Elard Olden- 
burg von Januschau der Hauptvertreter des Agrariertums. 
“Ein Preusse, der mit Leib und Seele seinem K6nig und 
seinem Vaterlande gehort,” war, wie er selbst sagte, “‘ innerlich 
niemals ein richtiger Abgeordneter.”? Dafiir rumorte der 
streitbare Kampfer um so gewaltiger hinter den Kulissendes 
Parlamentarismus, den er in seiner netten Junkerart gerne als 
““modernen Quatsch” bezeichnete. Bertihmt wurde der 
Januschauer aber erst in jener Generaldebatte tiber den Mili- 
tdretat, in der er mit den gefliigelten Worten, zwanzig Jahre 
vor Hitler, in wahrhaft prophetischer Form die Taufrede fiir 
den Faschismus hielt : 

** Der K6nig von Preussen oder der Deutsche Kaiser muss 
stets imstande sein, jedem Leutnant zu sagen: Nehmen Sie 
zehn Mann und schliessen Sie den Reichstag ! ” 


Dass es dann weder der K6nig von Preussen noch der 
Deutsche Reichsprasident aber der ‘“‘ bdhmische Gefreite,” 
wie ihn Hindenburg nannte, war, der mit seinen SA Mannen 
den Reichstag schloss, das konnte nicht einmal der alte Janu- 
schauer ahnen. Mit dem Krieg, in dem Oldenburg den 
Mittelsmann zwischen Hindenburg und dem Kronprinzen 
spielte, mit der Flucht “seines ” K6nigs, mit dem Untergang 
seiner Welt hat sich der riistige Greis verhaltnismassig rasch 
abgefunden. Bald arbeitete er wieder fieberhaft an dem 
Aufbau seiner Kaste, seiner Welt. Mit den zwei grossen 
Skandalen der sterbenden Weimarer Republik war der 
Herr von Januschau unlésbar verkniipft: der Zuschanzung 
von Neudeck an die Familie derer von Beneckendorft 
und der Osthilfe, die ja bekanntlich unmittelbar zum 
Sturze Briinings und zum Ausbruch des Dritten Reiches 
fiihrte. 

Dann rollte ber den letzten preussischen Junker der Tank 
der Geschichte. Die reaktionaéren Krafte Ostelbiens brauchen 
heute andere Matadoren. So hat mit einem letzten Aufwand 
von Ekel, Scham und Grdésse der alte Januschauer den Namen 
des “ Fiihrers ” in seinen Erinnerungen tberhaupt nicht mehr 
erwahnt ... F. G, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Close Seasons 

The close connexion between agriculture and shooting is 
bringing back into favour the First of September. The date 
has often been too early, since the fields are not cleared and 
the young birds not fully grown. Similarly by general consent 
the First of October is disregarded chiefly because the woods 
are still full of leaf, but partly because the voung birds are 
stronger on the wing a few weeks later. The woods have not 
changed their habits but the fields have. I have watched 
this week from my windows a wheat stubble being ploughed 
up bya three-furrowed plough behind a powerful tractor that 
has proceeded at the double. Such sudden and precocious 
revolutions have helped to change the habits of the partridge 
in some essential details. They are wilder than they used to 
be, in correspondence with the absence of cover; they fly 
farther, and they pack earlier. Quite early in the autumn a 
number of coveys will join together, and sometimes a number of 
old birds will join together into an apparent covey ; and these 
companies are wont to fly much greater distances than either 
the covey or the barren pair. One result is that more people, 
at any rate on the smaller and less professional shoots, begin 
to return to the old habit of regarding the First of September 
as the First indeed. 

* * * * 


A Protective Postponement 

A definite change in the date for the open season has been 
suggested for Scotland. The black game have diminished in 
almost all districts and have clean vanished in some. The 
best way of restoring the population would doubtless be to 
put forward the opening of the season into October. Incident- 
ally the grouse are diminishing on the Western islands of 
Scotland, and there much the best way of keeping up the 
numbers is to import a few pairs, as partridge shooters import 
Hungarian birds. Not one but several correspondents from 
these islands have informed me, since the subject was first 
broached, that all their efforts to purchase fresh stock have 
utterly failed. It would still be possible on some moors to 
repeat Lord Walsingham’s lamentable feat of killing a cool 
thousand of grouse to his own gun within the twelve hours ; 
and since this is so, it seems absurd that no grouse should 
be available for export to the islands where the stock needs 
replenishment. Is it really the case that no owner of a populous 
moor will allow a pair or two to be caught up ? 

* * * x 


Pigeon Fodder 

It seems that the taste for cigarette ash, reported of some 
Indian pigeons, is common to the tribe. A keeper of fantails 
and wrens in Durham is almost mobbed by his birds when 
he and others begin to smoke cigarettes in the garden. The 
pigeons will pay no attention to the vulgar ashes of a pipe 
but devour greedily all the cigarette ash. It is one of the 
drawbacks of keeping pigeons that they have a catholic taste. 
You never know what they will take to next. The wild birds 
particularly enjoy Brussels sprouts and young beech-leaves— 
such is my experience. These Durham birds are innocent 
of crimes against the vegetable garden but in the spring have 
an affection for the pointed tips of daffodils and later in the 
year for viola leaves. Tastes in such matters are acquired 
rather than innate. My dog devours goose grass, practising 
a worthy virtue. My neighbour’s grazes the aubretias, evincing 
a less virtuous taste. My bullfinches glory on the buds of 
forsythia, while my neighbour’s much prefer plum and cherry 
shoots. In one field the woodpigeons eat buttercup seed by 
the peck, in another they consume bushels of clover. One 
never knows, but most of them are well worth their devastations. 


* * * x 


Urban Birds 

An official plea has been issued for the discouragement 
of the London pigeon, which it is said could be reduced in 
number if food were less freely distributed and suitable 
nesting places protected. It is hardly likely that the public 
will co-operate in such endeavours; and a greater service 
would be rendered if the sparrow were discouraged. Its 
headquarters are the town; and from that base it sends out 
emissaries into the country and at harvest time—this year 
as other years—large numbers of migrants who play havoc 
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with the wheat. Much the same may be said of the L, 

rats; and there seems to be good evidence for An 
that the brown rat which delights in houses ang is 0 
climber is returning. It was extinct in country places 7 
it could not compete with the grey rat. How it ry a 
forced its powers of competition in the town is . mystey, 


x x x 
| 
Ugly Darwins UNIV 
A gardener, as brave as he is learned, has dared tO Maing 1 
that the Darwin tulip—which is much the most popular J san 
all—is ugly. He finds other faults : it is liable to disease. Pe etter * 
short-lived except in a decadent state ; it is stiff and forma sponden 4 
This verdict has been inspired by the spectacle of om ¢ i 
tulips in the humble gardens of the southern counties ; ang; ony 
pulpit is the Sussex County Magazine, which maintains i draw : 
county supremacy in literature and in art. Cottage tl » : 
arearace. They are very English though descended probath ihe ya 
like some of our people, from Spanish ancestors of the sixteen on - 
century. They have stamina and their variations tend 1) doubte : 
compose delightful combinations of colour. They begin 0 
return to favour and are specially bred in many of the newer interes 4 
tulip farms, for example, those of the Wisbech Bulb Company 0 angel 
The great merit of the Darwin, if it is a merit, is size; bi —, 
size and beauty. are not necessarily correlated and some of ou ree m 
flowers—such as dahlias, African marigolds, zinnias, calceolgris ae 1 tic 
and others are ruined (like the under jaw of the show bulldy —— 
or the legs of a foxhound) by size and nothing else. At * hardly . 
rate, though we maintain our admiration for Darwins, we my at ts 
all wish extended popularity to the cottage tulip. "® of emp 
* * * * veer : 
Absent Birds eo 
It is a surprising contrast of experience that the Norwegian: sstbly P 
are lamenting the paucity of seagulls (as indeed of other mor sips jr 
desirable birds) while our seaside folk are distressed at the: draws 
multitude. A very strange reason is given for the reductio; alleged 
of numbers in Norway: the prevalent theory is that tuff jicciont 
many are killed for the sake of the silver foxes in the many ani men in 
multiplying pelt farms. One must visit such a country 4 that all 


Norway to feel how rich in birds is this island. Some visio Cambri 


to Norway saw during a long stay only crows, a few guk orofessit 
martins and a wagtail. Small birds, of course, prefer inlanh j deed 
places. There are districts on our coast where birds are fei -omain 
except in periods of migration. The compensation in Notwz— com t 
is the fantastic number of fish, in sea and estuary and rivet. F axcosgiy 
* e * 8 teachin, 
Indoor Bulbs  fessioné 
It is difficult, we know, in a period of fantastic summef produc 
heat, to wallow in December snows; but the Christm men ar 
bulb bowl is best prepared in August. Some quaint advief sort of 
on the subject is given in a very practical book (Room wf Mr. 
Window Gardening, Dent, 5s.) published some months af -Jearly 
Mr. Wright recommends the growing of a single bulb in: solely 
small bowl, and he inserts the small bowl in a bigger. Th edge.’ 
space between the two is packed tight and this enables supf quite | 
porting sticks to be firmly fixed. It is one of the commmf  jinete 
troubles that the loose fibre will not give hold to any fim—) fuer 
support, and hyacinths are apt to drop their comely hea— Camb 
The habit of growing bulbs in bowls was an art aif its m: 
practice unknown to the Victorians. They grew tht use a: 
either in neat water or in carefully drained pots. The wh in the 
of fibre in a bowl that allows no escape for the water Was," perfe: 
appears, invented by a Birmingham florist at the end of th Sas tee 
nineteenth century; and his bulbs became the rage: “Al only 
can grow the flower now for all have got ’—the secret. Thkf Univ 
English bulb growers of South Lincolnshire and elsewhtt® as us 
specialise in such winter flowering bulbs. supre 
* * * * mere 
A Quick Harvest B Med 
The greater part of a very rapid harvest of super-excellet = 


quality, though not immense quantity, had been gathered in b & 






fore August was over, and a good many fields are alread y desi 
ploughed. Peripatetic tractors and ploughs have seldom he of « 
more demands on their services. The tempo of farming steadilf *e°° 
increases, and the advance is peculiarly apparent this year. 11 — 
scenery itself has changed in the twinkling of an eye, while st oo 
the leaves of the trees give little or no hint that autumn arrives er 








W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


and frequently mis-employed. Did Jonathan Swift and 
Samuel Johnson find their path smooth, and was their employ- 
ment always congenial and suitable to their accomplishments ? 


© Long 

beliey:, [Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
IS a ete length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
ACES W over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of thz 
has t¢, author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 

MN 
Mystery , 
UNIVERSITIES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

> Maintaj ir,—in your issue of last week you printed two interesting 


stters On Universities and Unemployment from two corre- 
sondents amongst your senior readers. It is difficult, how- 
pa to be quite sure as to what moral we, who are actively 
i eed in University teaching and administration, should 
daw from these letters. 

Mr. C. Leslie Norris insists upon the distinction between 
the “ Ancient ” Universities, Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, 
on the one hand, and ‘‘numberless educational bodies un- 
doubtedly doing excellent work” by which words he refers 
to the new City Universities of England. It would be 
interesting to know where he places the Scottish Universities, 
) much more ancient (Edinburgh excepted) than Dublin, 
ind yet in many ways facing the same problems as Manchester, 
Liverpool, &c. Those who are conversant with the work 
of the modern universities can hardly accept Mr. Norris’s 
description of them as mere ‘tertiary schools.” It would 
hardly apply, to take but one example, to the study of history 
at Manchester under Professors Tait and Tout. The problem 
of employment is more acute in the new universities, not 
because they have not excellent Professors and high standards, 
but because Oxford and Cambridge by their great reputation, 
by their charm, by the free and spacious residential life irre- 

















veBian sistibly attract the abler and keener candidates to their scholar- 

t mor ships and exhibitions. This is the irresistible magnet which 

. ther draws the best brains and which accounts, far more than 

aa alleged social prejudice on the part of Civil Service Com- 
09 


missioners, for the predominance of Oxford and Cambridge 


nY and But when Mr. Norris says 


men in public appointments. 


UY a that all serious-minded undergraduates go up to Oxford or 
1siOv Cambridge ‘‘ with the set purpose of entering some definite 
ul profession” he is speaking in ignorance of the facts. Many 
ila ' indeed have a clear ambition: an equal number are, and 
y fe, remain till their last year, remarkably vague. Indeed it is 
-" from the other universities that we hear complaints of an 
ret. BE oxcessive pre-occupation with the future job, usually school- 

teaching. All university education that is not strictly pro- 

fessional, such as medicine or engineering, must tend to 
mmf produce square pegs for round holes. Oxford and Cambridge 
stm men are probably more fortunate than others in finding some 
vice » sort of hole to go to. 


» Mr. T. Arnold Hyde seems to recognise the difficulty 
40% clearly when he quotes the remark that “‘a university exists 
Ni solely for the purpose of teaching useless branches of know- 
The _ ledge.” But here he seems to me to exaggerate and to take a 
Su>E quite unhistorical view of the matter. It is true that in the 


ma aineteenth century, an age of expanding wealth and rising 
"— affluence, many young gentlemen went up to Oxford or 
“ Cambridge content to absorb knowledge without an eye to 
au its material utility. But even more had to put it to some 


| use as soon as they took their degree, and after having boasted 
‘fin the freedom of their student days that their studies were 
I » perfectly useless, they often devoted the rest of their lives 
_ as teachers of Classics to proving that this knowledge was not 
only useful but even indispensable. In mediaeval times when 
Universities first arose, the knowledge taught was not regarded 
as useless. The study of first importance, Theology, was the 
supreme form of human knowledge; it transcended our 
mere earthly lives and held the keys of Heaven and Hell. 
Medicine and Law, the two other main studies, were of obvious 
human utility. It was not until the eighteenth century that 
the humaner studies, certain tracts of Latin and Greek literature 
| designated by a rather arbitrary convention, became the staple 
if Of education, A great Oxford Don, John Locke, in 1690 
recommended as the proper subjects for a gentleman’s educa- 
tion, Latin, drawing, arithmetic, astronomy, history, account- 
keeping, gardening and shorthand. And throughout all 
these centuries I doubt if there were not always vast numbers 
of students gravely concerned about their future employment 


9 OES Sit oe 
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Unless there is a very large class of persons who need not 
know anxiety about gaining a livelihood, the Universities 
must be filled mainly with young men who have to seek 
employment and find it within a year of taking their degree. 
The last report of the Universities Grants Committee showed 
a lively concern about the dangers of a class of unemployed 
graduates. The best step to take in meeting that danger is 
to watch, and if necessary to limit, the numbers entering the 
Universities. Old endowments and new grants by public 
authorities do much to speed young men on to a University 
career. If, at present, I were a rich man desiring to benefit 
the Universities, I would provide assistance to graduates by 
creating jobs for them or by helping them through that addi- 
tional period of professional apprenticeship which is so often 
necessary if their education is to be properly used by the 
community.—I am, &c., R. B. McCaL_uM. 

Broadgates, Boars Hill, Oxford. 


THE FUTURE OF JAPAN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—I am sorry to bother you with a second letter on the 
situation in the Far East so soon after my previous one. In 
it, you will remember I tried to explain the internal situation 
in Japan with a view to creating a more sympathetic attitude 
towards the Japanese people. But the article in last week’s 
issue by Mr. Gregory Bienstock demands some comment, 
even though I am probably in substantial agreement with 
his attitude towards the Japanese Army authorities. 

The first question that a Japanese would ask after reading 
his article is, If there is to be a mastery of the sea in the Pacific, 
by what necessity must it be in the hands of the two Anglo- 
Saxon Powers? This question is‘ fundamental and demands 
an answer. 

In the second place, the writer sees two goals in Japanese 
policy in China. The first is the domination of North China 
by means either of the formation of a new “ independent ”’ 
country, or else the extension of Manchukuo. He forgets, 
however, that the method of domination has already been tried 
and found wanting—and nobody is more aware of this than the 
Japanese business man ! For this reason the Japanese Govern- 
ment, who are always sensitive to business opinion, in recent 
months had definitely abandoned the policy of force in favour 
of one of goodwill. But once again the military have torpedoed it, 
as they did Baron Shidehara’s policy in 1929-31. Japan, 
apart from the military clique, as I said before, realises that 
her greatest economic security lies in the markets of China ; 
and that these are to be gained, not by force but by goodwill, 
and, in the light of recent events, only slowly and with great 
patience. Such methods, however, do not commend themselves 
to military minds, hence the present campaign. I would submit, 
therefore, that Mr. Bienstock is not quite accurate when he 
speaks of the goal of the military party and that of the Foreign 
Office as being the same. 

Again, would your contributor explain how Japan hopes to 
achieve the geographical separation of China from Russian 
influence, short of the entire encirclement of China down to the 
Tibetan or even the Indian border ? And also whether he really 
thinks that Japan would welcome such an extension of her 
own border to this same influence after the difficulties she has 
already experienced in Manchuria ? 

I ask these questions because at a time when the actions 
of her militarists have exposed Japan to the criticisms of the 
world, it is incumbent upon those who would understand and 
interpret the Far Eastern situation not to lose sight of the peculiar 
difficulties in which Japan is placed both politically and 
economically. A mere policy of repression achieves nothing.— 
Yours, &c., W.H. Murray WALTON. 

The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Herts. 
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OURSELVES AND ITALY 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. B. Jones, states that ‘“‘ when 
Italy joined the Allies they were on the verge of defeat.” Italy 
declared war—on Austria alone—on May 24th, 1915. At 
that date Great Britain was only beginning to muster her 
resources. He goes on to state: ‘‘ Had she (Italy) helped 
the other side at that critical period, years before the Americans 
arrived, we should have certainly lost the war.” Mr. Jones 
might profitably address himself to the question: ‘‘ How 
would Italy have defended her coast-line and secured her 
essential sea-borne supplies while she was ‘ helping the other 
side’?”’? In his History of the World War Captain Liddell 
Hart remarks: ‘‘ Italy’s military contribution to the Allied 
balance-sheet was handicapped not only by her unreadiness, 
but by the awkward strategic position of her frontier, difficult 
for initiating an offensive and hardly more favourable for a 
secure defensive.”” Mr. Jones proceeds: ‘‘ It was the Austrian 
failure before Diaz (October 27th-30th, 1918) that forced 
Ludendorff to throw up the sponge weeks and perhaps months 
earlier than he would otherwise have done.” Ludendorff 
resigned on October 26th. Ludendorff, indeed, would appear 
to be sadly at variance with Mr. Jones when he declares in 


his own War Memories (pp. 679, 684 in the English transla-. 


tion) that August 8th, 1918—the date of the British offensive 
before Amiens—was “‘ the black day of the German Army in 
the history of this war,” and forced him to the conviction that 
“‘the war must be ended.’”” He makes no mention whatsoever 
of the Italian offensive. Mr. Jones concludes: ‘‘ Truth is 
said to prevail eventually; it is well to expedite her slow 
movement.” I may, therefore, I hope, flatter myself that this 
letter will meet with the approval of Mr. Jones.—Yours, &c., 
Junior Naval and Military Club, JOHN NorRTH. 
96 Piccadilly, W.1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. B. Jones, pleads so admirably 
for a better understanding between ourselves and Fascist 
Italy that it seems a pity to controvert his argument. Far be 
it from me, in any case, to continue the discussion (to which 
Mr. Jones adds an interesting contribution) as to whether 
Dante would have placed Benito Mussolini in Hell with Judas, 
Brutus and Cassius, cr in Paradise with, let us say, St. John, 
St. Francis and Henry of Luxemburg. Mr. Jones is entitled 
to his own hypothetical opinion. But when he complains of 
the ‘‘completest ignorance of Dante’s ideals ’’ betrayed by 
those who fail to see Signor Mussolini as the avatar of Dante’s 
Italian dream, a few observations may be offered without 
impertinence. 


If Mr. Jones will re-read his De Monarchia he will sez that 
** Dante’s ideals ’? passed beyond the limits of nationalism and 
became a dream of world-unity and of a World State. All 
men, Dante argues, are made in the image of God; but God 
is One; therefore Humanity is ideally One, and the aim of 
zarthly government should be to “ actualise the whole capacity 
of the possible intellect [of mankind] in speculation and action.” 
To attain to this, he continues, Humanity requires perpctual, 
universal peace ; and this can be secured only by a right order- 
ing of the world through a common, universal authority. For 
‘““Humanity is ordered for the best when most free” and 
“‘ when justice is pre-eminent ” ; but this calls for the arbitra- 
tion of a single governing authority: for ‘‘ in order to settle 
all disputes ” between peoples and rival States ‘‘a supreme 
Judge is necessary.”’ On these foundations Dante builds his 
dream of a world-unity whose centre should be the new Rome 
where Christ Himself could be adjudged a Roman, and which 
should constitute Humanity as one vast society principled in 
liberty, justice and peace. 

These are “‘ the ideals of Dante.’ Over against them we 
have Signor Mussolini’s solemn repudiation alike of liberty, 
universal peace, world-unity and (to quote his own words) 
‘all the international leagues and societies which, as history 
will show, can be scattered to the winds when once strong 
aational feeling is aroused.”” Instead, what Signor Mussolini 
envisages in the name of Fascism is the emergence of a world of 
2go-centric National States organised as absolutist military 
hierarchies, each cherishing its own “will to ‘power and 
government,” each repudiating any morality whose sanctions 
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claim to be superior to the individual national 
each denouncing any postulate of an internation: 
life, each disbelieving both- in the 
‘* possibility ’’ of peace. 

Mr. Jones would, perhaps, do well to meditate Upon the 
two contrastive pictures. It would help him to see that itis 
necessarily a sign of ignorance to think that the geni . 
Fascist Italy owes more to Machiavelli than to Dante, pe ‘ 
Dante, if he were living now (probably in exile); would te 
have hailed the Duce as the spiritual successor of « the ms 
clement Henry ” or even of “‘ the mild Augustus,” But dy 
it would help Mr. Jones to understand how some of us, wit 
the best will in the world to promote the traditional friendsti 
between ourselves and Italy, can see no hope of an endy; 
entente with the Fascist State; our hope is rather in Italy; 
recovery of those ideals and principles of the Risorgimeny; 
which for the moment have been lost to her. 

There is much more to be said, but I have already trespass 
upon your space.—Yours faithfully, 

Gwi_LyM O. GRirFity, 

57 Goldieslie Road, Wylde Green, Birmingham. 
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THE BASQUE CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Will you allow me to correct a mistake in a letter j 
your issue of July 30th, on the removal of the Basque childrey 
from Bilbao, in which I stated that “unlike some of jj 
champions in this country, General Franco does not sen 
to have protested”? The Marquis del Moral has courteous 
called my attention to the fact that General Franco did protey, 
most vigorously. It appears from correspondence with th 
British Government, of which the Marquis sends me a copy, 
that the General proposed an alternative scheme of a mx 
of refuge in Red Territory, under the auspices of the Inter. 
national Red Cross. I regret my mistake, though, in fac, 
it led me to draw a conclusion favourable to General Franc, 
whose personal chivalry and humanity I do not call i 
question. 

But my letter was less concerned with the special case ¢ 
Bilbao than with the broader issues of neutral intervention 
in the cause of humanity in warfare, on behalf of child: 
and the infirm. I may say that the question is receivix 
consideration by the appropriate authorities.—I am, Sir, you 
obedient servant, C. B. THACKERAY, 

6 Fernshaw Road, Chelsea, S.W. 10. 




























[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1R,—It was, one supposes, in mere charity and on no politicd 
motive that the Basque children were rescued from the peril 
and horrors of the civil war in their province. 
of repatriating them, it would seem to one who is neither ft 
the ‘“‘ Reds” nor the “ Rebels,” 
politics. 

That General Franco will be able to retain the Basqu 










provinces in peace and quiet is just as unlikely as that Madrif 





will fall into his hands without further fighting. And sure 





it does not matter whether the Basque children are little rascal 
The fact remains that they are children, and to retuny 
them to Viscaya before there is any real guarantee that ther 
will be no more fighting, bombing or starvation, would bef 
make a mockery of the charity which brought them out (ff 






or not. 








peril in the first place.—Yours faithfully, 
VicTOR MacC ure. 
1 York Street, Baker Street, London, W. 1. 







SPANISH WOUNDED 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Major Thackez’s letter shows, surely, a rather captiou'! 







partisan spirit. Why should he call it ‘“‘ naive ’ of Miss Rosamot 
Lehmann to appeal for books for a section of invalids “FF 
whom she happens to be interested ?. Supposing that she > 
appealed for books for the patients of Guy’s Hospital, woul 








Major Thacker have written ‘“‘ Are we to presume that, in he 
opinion, the patients at Bart’s are not in the same need ¢ 
books, or is she under the impression that every one of yo 
readers is hostile to Bart’s ?”’ No; he would not have writs 











But the questi 


is being made one if 
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. The fact that he does so in this case is yet another example 
f the odd habit people have of hurling themselves furiously 
. sides in the Spanish difference. Miss Rosamond:Lehmann 
st ns to be in touch with the wounded of the Brigades she 
pie so naturally appeals for them ; it is open to Major 
Thacker or any one else to ask for books for any other Spanish 
wounded. Most of us would like any wounded anywhere to 
have books to console them; it is quite certain that Miss 
Lehmann would.—Yours, &c., Ros—E MACAuLay. 
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“ the Moy 

on THE STRUGGLE IN SPAIN 

pon [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

n end tp Sir, —One sometimes wonders what would happen if a speaker 

* in Italy, xt a political debate, or a disputant in a newspaper corre- 

SOrgimen spondence, were to announce, in the course of either, his 
conversion to the views of his opponents. Without doubt 

trespasse) he would be an object of the very gravest suspicion, reproached 
with failure to “‘ play the game,” and his conduct stigmatised 

RIFFITH, as vaguely, though unmistakably, “‘ un-English.” 


Side by side, however, with this “‘my country (or my 
comfort ?) right or wrong ”’ attitude of mind, there has recently 
been evident in Britain a tendency entirely to disregard the 
arguments pro and con any question of real importance, and 
to make it a matter of ‘“‘my country, right or wrong: and 
please don’t bother an Englishman to tell the difference ! ” 
And the gradation has thus been easy to an out-of-hand 
rejection of what used to be valued as “ best evidence,” in 
favour of the probably more comfortable, genial and worldly- 
wise, but almost certainly less true, testimony of the 
“ ynbiassed ” and ‘‘ non-partisan.”’ If, by some miracle, the 
evidence could be obtained of the innumerable unfortunates 
who have so foully been murdered in Spain by miscreants 
sure of the countenance cf the ‘“‘ Government,” such best 
evidence (first-hand enough even to satisfy your correspondent, 
Mr. Deverill) would have to be rejected, one must presume, 
as prejudiced, partisan and biassed ! 

Unfortunately, the evidence of the dead (pitifully enough 
“biassed ”) is not to be had from their own lips; but from 
the plethora of next-best evidence one must cite, in support 
of Nationalist Spain against its foe, the magnificent “‘ Joint 





Case of 


orm Letter of the Spanish Bishops—eight archbishops, thirty-five 
ceiving bishops and five vicars capitular—to the Bishops of the Whole 
, you World,” which has just been published in this country. And 
RAY, before Mr. R. P. Ashe, and others of your correspondents, wave 
this tremendous indictment on one side as being ‘“‘ biassed ”’ 
(which, of course, it is—as ‘‘ biassed ” as the love of His Church 
for God), one would beg them, in all earnestness, to reflect 
what such a contention implies. (But, above all, one would 
litical ask them to read the document !) 
peri Would it be asking too much of your correspondent, Mr. 
estion Deverill, to suggest that he reconsider his description of the 
er for terribly significant struggle which is taking place in Spain, 
ne oi as ‘a silly squabble ” ? 
Lastly : chronologically, if for no other reason—and there 
‘sq are other reasons—the accusing cry of ‘‘ Guernica!” forms 
adn j no adequate reply to the charge of deliberate, long-planned and 
ure relentless debauchery of a Christian people before ever one 
sca outraged Nationalist sprang to arms.—Yours faithfully, 
* ; P. R. BUTLER. 
, Stockbridge, Hants. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


E Sir,—Much as I appreciate the compliment of being classed 
by Mr. R. P. Ashe, in your last issue, with the Archbishop of 
Westminster as a ‘‘ fervent Catholic,”’ please permit me to say 
that I was born and remain an incorrigible Methodist. It was 
as one of the thirty lay members of the Methodist Conference 
elected by the Conference of nine hundred members that I 
proposed my resolution of sympathy with the persecuted 
Catholics of Spain and Germany. 


it P Mr. R. P. Ashe’s statement about ‘‘ thousands ” of Catholic 
ie Spaniards being shot down ‘‘ by Mohammedan Moors” is 
y entitled to the same credit for accuracy as the strange state- 
4 ment which brackets my name with the Archbishop as belonging 
to his Communion.—Yours faithfully, 












HENRY S.. LUNN. 





Spa Hotel, Bridge of Allan. 
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LIBERAL AND LABOUR 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I do not wish to trespass on your space by unduly pro- 
longing this correspondence but, since we have so nearly 
reached a basis of agreement, may I further assure Mr. Wood 
that Labour has definitely repudiated any suggestion of confisca- 
tion of property ; that the body of the Party is so alive to the 
possible evils of bureaucracy that that issue has in fact become 
one of the main topics of domestic discussion; and that the 
severest critics of Labour will hardly contend that Henderson’s 
foreign policy (which, presumably, had Liberal support) was 
less conducive to international peace than that of his Conser- 
vative successors. 

To Mr. Martin Lindsay’s letter of August 13th I omitted to 
reply since there seemed no point in arguing with one who 
showed so little understanding of the issues involved as to 
state, among other oddities, that Labour’s defeat over an 
essential clause of its Finance Bill was not ‘‘ over a vital 
measure.”—Yours faithfully, HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 

Savage Club, S.W.1. 


“TWO LEAVES AND A BUD” 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—From what Mr. L. G. Godwin, of the Monabarie tea 
estate, Assam, says in your issue of August 20th, about the 
untruth of my statements about plantation conditions, I 
presume that he has not read my book Two Leaves and a Bud, 
but has merely been irritated by the lack of interest on the part 
of his colleagues into challenging my thesis that the recom- 
mendations of the Royal (Whitley) Commission on Indian 
Labour for alleviating the lot of the coolies in the tea gardens 
have never yet been made the basis of a comprehensive measure 
by the Government of India. 

Mr. Godwin does not, of course, refer to the Whitley report 
to see the evidence of the “‘ ghastly ” conditions accumulated 
there, but naively rebuts my argument by the curious method 
of resorting to the evidence of a conversation he had with 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitley when he found himself sitting opposite 
them at tea on a journey home: ‘“‘ Mr. Whitley not knowing 
who I was conversed with me, and discovered that I was an 
Assam planter. He, then and there, without any solicitation 
from myself, gave the Assam planting community remarkably 
high praise for the manner in which the labour on the gardens 
was looked after, and said that he had no fault to find with the 
European managed estates which it had been his lot to visit.” 

I have little doubt that Mr. Whitley personally thought well 
of the Assam planters. Apparently, however, the findings of 
his Commission and his report, though inspired by a tremendous 
goodwill for the employers, are not mere pleasantries at tea. 

It was admitted by the Secretary of the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion that the actual results of the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901, which abolished the planter’s right of private 
arrest, were that ‘“‘ abuses flourished and much improper 
recruiting was done principally by contractors.’’ On the basis 
of such evidence Mr. Whitley’s Commission proposed to 
abolish that Act, and, among other reforms, recommended 
‘‘the appointment by the Government of India of an offcer 
in Assam (the protector of immigrants) who will look after the 
interests of emigrants who have not yet decided to make Assam 
their permanent home .. .” 

The Whitley Commission found that, apart from the lowness 
of wages as against a rise in prices, a system of agreements 
within the tea industry standardised the wages, and it laid 
down: ‘‘ there is none of the attraction of higher wages to 
tempt the worker to transfer his service from one garden to 
another . . We would point out that the workers suffer 
owing to the absence of any organisation on their side to ccunter- 
act the powerful combination of their employers.” 

Far from affording the amenities of organisation, the plerters 
have hitherto refused to open the gardens and the workers to 
the outside world. Mr. Withers, manager of a tea estate, 
declared in his evidence before the Commission that “ trade 
unions would lead to trouble and for that reason I say that we 
ought to keep our roads and exercise control over the people 
who come in.” 

The Royal Commission were forced to say: ‘“‘ We do not 
regard as satisfactory the existing position where the workers 
are largely. isolated from outside influence and any member 
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of the public may be effectively prevented from approaching the 
workers’ lines except with the manager’s permission . . . We 
recommend that steps should be taken to secure public contact 
with workers’ dwellings on all plantations.” 

A typical answer evoked from the coolies, to the question 
how much freedom they enjoyed, was: ‘‘ The manager and 
the chowkidar keep us back. We are kept here by the chowkidar 
and sometimes beaten, and the chowkidar goes round at night 
with a lamp to see if we are there.” 

As for the enlightenment of the coolies, the Government of 
Assam admitted that the managers, with very few exceptions, 
did not interest themselves in the question of education, for, 
“to expect the employers to risk the loss of labour for any 
attempt to educate it would be foolish.” 

Another more adequate reason, however, why any attempts 
to provide education break down is that the tea planter thrives 
on the labour of children. ‘‘ At what age do they (the children) 
generally work ?”’ Sir Alexander Murray asked Mr. J. J. C. 
Watson, manager, Gandrapur tea estate. The answer was: 
“4,5 0r 6”... ‘We had 44 children working yesterday.” 
—Yours faithfully, MuLk Ray ANAND. 

7 Woburn Buildings, W.C.1. 

[We cannot continue _ this 
Spectator.] 


correspondence.—Ep. The 


“CANTANKEROUS” GARDENERS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Srr,—Gardeners in their criticism of gardeners can be 
scathing; none more so. Curious that men so gifted in 
fostering the flowers of nature that positively enrapture our 
souls should be not less efficient in producing such 
displeasing flowers of speech, and (seemingly) harbouring such 
downright ill-will. 

Mr. H. E. Bates, in your issue of August 6th (pp. 249-250), 
does not err on the side of charity and forgivingness in his 
criticism of my old friend Wm. Robinson, who died in 
May, 1935, at the great age of 96. It is worth saying that 
Robinson was on the best of terms with Gertrude Jekyll, his 
distinguished fellow-worker in the adorning of England. It 
may be true, as Mr. Bates says, that Robinson’s ‘‘ huge and 
crusty volume grows yearly more out of date.” I am not 
competent to judge, but how could it be otherwise when the 
hand of the writer had lost its power long before 1935? Still 
it continues in demand, and no bookseller would regard a 
copy as dead stock. 

Robinson had honourable and kindly instincts, despite that 
misleading rugged manner and aggressive speech. Periodically 
he pruned his bookshelves, as a gardener would revise his 
flower beds. What he disposed of he did so with a savage 
kick. Hence the Maupassant remark. Like a born Irishman 
he was prone to say a great deal more than he thought, or 
felt. His eulogy of Lord Carson was couched in the same 
vein of exaggeration. 

Towards the end of his life he became very angry with 
me because he had learned that I had enlisted the sympathy 
and interest of the Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) 
in his life-work. A knighthood was in view; not because 
such a recognition would honour Robinson but because the 
inclusion of his name would distinguish any list. The old 
man would have none of it. To what depths of depravity 
had I descended even to think of such a thing! I did not 
resent these unreasonable outbursts of temper. The gentle 
answer produced in the course of time its natural result. I 
was granted absolution, and given a new photograph of the 
old warrior in his Gravetye garden.—Yours, &c., 

Ken Wood Farm House, N.W. 3. W.RaLtpH HALL Calne. 


* COLONISING ENGLAND ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—May I offer you our warm thanks for the article in last 
week’s Spectator entitled ‘‘ Colonising England’’? It contains 
one slip. There are not six Training Centres in existence at 
the moment—I wish there were—but only three. I shall be 


glad to epen three more immediately the way is made clear 
for us financially—yYours very truly, 
C. Bavin, Secretary. 
Y.M.C.A., 4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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CAMPING 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—I have read with pleasure (and a certain amusement) 
the excellent article on camping by Mr. Richard Freund 
your issue of August 27th. It deserves a brief reply. 


in 
If Mr. Freund had known more about the history of 
camping in Europe, he could not have written ‘‘ English campers 
being new to the game, have still almost everything to learn,” 
Modern camping was introduced to Europe by Englishmen 
and notably by The Camping Club. In a leading article called 
**La Patrie du Camping ” the editor of the French Magazine 
Camping says ‘“‘ We must thank our English friends for Showing 
us that camping is not only a privilege for explorers, [t jg 
an invention of the British spirit.” The Dutch Club, the 
N.T.K.C., has just celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
and its first business was to acknowledge its debt to The 
Camping Club for its early lessons. When the Touring Clyh 
de France, many years ago, started its Camping Section, 
it began by borrowing some of our tents in order to show 
French manufacturers how modern tents should be made. 
In Belgium no tent is more popular with the pedestrian 
and cyclist camper than the Itisa which, like almost every type 
of lightweight tent now in use, was invented by our members. 
Our tents have been used in Arctic regions and for the attempts 
on Everest, but equally we have excelled in such camping 
comfort as Mr. Freund prefers. At the recent International 
Camping Congress at Wiesbaden, the German campers 
admitted the superiority of our tents, while no other country 
was able to rival the comfort and convenience of the motorist 
tents and English trailer caravans used by our members. 


Our club’s history is a thirty-six-year record of constant 
progress and there is no form of good camping for which 
we have not been in great part responsible. We even have 
fixed campers similar to Mr. Freund but our essential inspiration 
has been mobility. We have been chiefly imbued with the 
spirit of adventure, whether shown by such presidents as 
Captain Scott or Lord Baden-Powell, or by the humble cyclist 
or pedestrian who goes off into the unknown with his kit 
behind him. Though we issue a list of over 2,000 camp sites, 
the majority of our members seem just as keen on solitude 
as Mr. Freund and they can have it on many of the listed sites; 
while the site described by Mr. Freund might have been the 
one I use myself for lazy week-ends.—Yours faithfully, 


S. J. C. RussELt, 
Organising Secretary. 
The Camping Club of Great Britain and Ireland, 
38 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST RHEUMATISM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Dr. Copeman’s article in The Spectator of August 13th 
is well described by your correspondent, Mr. Charles Macquarie. 
But, naturally, it could not cover all of a very wide field; 
nor do I think it was intended to convey (and to the average 
reader will not) that orthodox medicine is ‘‘ pretty much in the 
dark as regards the treatment. of Rheumatism.” On the 
contrary “ orthodox medicine,” which term describes medical 
practice, as tested by experience and experiment, has a vast 
amount of knowledge in this matter but admits that knowledge 
is still not complete. It is the aim of the Empire Rheumatism 
Council to seek to remedy this. An official statement of their 
Council records : 


“The Council’s aim—to quote a memorable speech of the late 
King George V—is ‘to seek knowledge, more knowledge and yet 
more knowledge.’ From whatever source they come, all reasonable 
and honest suggestions, both as regards causative factors and possibly 
useful remedies, will be carefully examined. 

“The fact that its investigations will be Empire-wide, covering 
lands of different climates and modes of living, should help in 
elucidating certain problems concerned with the effect of climatic 
conditions, diet, &c.” 


Mr. Macquarie may be sure that any light homoeopathy 


can bring to the investigation of these problems will be welcome. 


—I am, &c., FRANK Fox, 


Secretary. 
Empire Rheumatism Council, 


1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, London, E.C.4. 
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By C. DELISLE BURNS 

We are passing slowly from the rule-of-thumb, learnt from our was now going to make men to fit the machine. The Stctes 


ancestors, to exact and objective knowledge of how to act. We 
do not now leave iron to the village blacksmith. In industry, 
at any rate, it is now generally accepted that the treatment of 
materials need not be based upon mediaeval custom. But as 
for the men and women who do the work or seek work in in- 
dustry, we treat them generally as our forefathers did; and 
they, in general, do not seem to object. At certain times, 
however, the results of traditional custom obstruct the working 
of the modern machine. We educate by the methods of the 
middle ages, and we find that the modern world does not run 
very well. Riding a horse, in fact, does not train one very 
well for driving a motor, not merely because the technique is 
different but also because the whole mental “set” is 
different. 

It is still too soon to hope that politicians will study the modern 
science of Man; but industrialists seem to have got as far as 
believing that the scientist may know or could find out what 
man is fit for this or that job. Industrial psychology, which 
owes much in this country to Dr. C. S. Myers and the National 
Institute, has at least one obvious use—the discovery of the 
capacities of those who want to enter industry. But advances 
in this science and its practical application have been made in 
recent years in all industrial countries; and an admirable 
summary of the present position has now been published in an 
American book on Vocational Guidance, by Professors Viteles 
and Keller, the former the Principal of the New York Voca- 
tional High School, and the latter a Professor of Psychology 
in the University of Pennsylvania. The book reviews fully 
the organisation and practice of “‘ vocational guidance ”’ or 
rather ‘‘ adjustment to occupations ” in most countries. The 
summary is full with regard to the United States, Great Britain 
and the chief European countries, including Russia ; and there 
are short accounts of the position in China, Japan and the 
British Dominions. 

In most cases the present practice for discovering capacities for 
jobs has been based upon the work of employment bureaus, and 
to some extent the school system, especially in technical schools, 
has aimed at the “adjustment” of boys and girls to the 
needs of industry. But some employers or organisers of factories 
have found it useful also to choose among applicants for work by 
reference to scientific or quasi-scientific tests. In-the Democ- 
racies the individual’s choice is thought to be an important sign 
of capacity. But in the Dictatorships a fixed conception of what a 
person ought to be and to do, provides a simpler basis for 
“adjusting ’ everyone. In Germany, for example, the good work 
of guidance, begun under the Republic, has been changed into an 
“adjustment ” of the younger generation to Nazi standards of 
excellence. In one camp which the authors describe, the boys 
acting as sentries, ‘‘ when asked questions stand at attention with 
their faces set in the mask of unquestioning obedience and shout 
their answers—an old Prussian custom which may be intended 
to stiffen the backbone with a sense of physical power, or which 
may be so old a part of the German régime that no one bothers 
to think of its meaning or effect.”” Similarly in the universities, 
“it is clear that the selection is not now being made on the 
basis of the interests, aptitudes and capacities of the students 
for scholastic work.’? Some time ago it was said, perhaps 
untruly, that Mr. Ford, having made a machine for all men, 





A Comparative 
(Jonathan Cape. 


Vocational Guidance throughout the Worid: 
Survey. By M.S. Viteles and F. J. Keller. 
16s.) 


under Dictatorship, has stolen a march on Mr. Ford. 

But besides an account of what is done, the authors of 
Vocational Guidance analyse and criticise the present methods 
of guidance or advice given to those entering occupations and 
the beginnings of scientific tests on which such guidance is 
based. In the old days the vague judgements of teachers or 
parents were regarded as adequate ; and obviously “ science ” 
can be misused. But most parents and teachers do not know 
anything about the occupations into which they hope to send 
the young; and as for “adjustment,” “the outstanding 
demand of modern industry is for flexibility and mobility on the 
part of its workers’-—not for the tricks taught in most 
‘* technical ”’ institutes. Pupils in vocational schools, as the 
authors point out, “ have been recruited pretty much as men 
are recruited in the trades. Those who think they are interested 
apply for admission. There is an interview and the pupil is 
usually admitted. Sometimes the interest is based upon know- 
ledge and understanding ; often it arises from dislike of regular 
academic work or failure in it, or both.” The misfits and 
maladjustments in the adult world which carries on industry 
and government are obvious enough ; but a radical overhauling 
of the whole system of education is the last thing anyone in 
authority will undertake, largely because those in authority 
have themselves been formed by the system and naturally 
therefore are not critical of their own capacities or training. 
It seems difficult indeed to make people understand that there 
are in practice valuable tests of capacity—objective and scien- 
tific, and well-known methods of adjustment, which are neces- 
sary because no one has a fixed and final capacity at any age. 

The more fundamental issue, however, at present is not 
how to fit the young into the right jobs, but how to find any 
jobs whatever for a large number of them. ‘‘ The despair 
of the educator and especially of the vocational counsellor 
lies in the social situation. Guidance into jobs that do not 
exist is not only futile, it is silly.” A square peg in a round 
hole may be uncomfortable : but suppose that there is no hole 
at all—then the pegs are waste products. And worse still, 
suppose that there are indeed empty stomachs and ignorant 
minds, but those in control are incapable of finding any way 
by which the service of these needs may be performed, then 
the pegs which are treated as waste products may make a 
bonfire of themselves and others. . It is significant that mental 
capacity was first tested on a large scale for entrance into 
the American army in the Great War. It is significant that 
the arts of destruction are now providing the chief increase 
in the number of jobs, in all civilised countries. It is foolish 
to learn how to destroy and kill; but it may be more foolish 
to preserve a civilisation which is not worth the effort. We 
must not go deeper here. We can swim best on the surface. 
The patient is better. Confidence is restored. The doctor 
and the statesman have done their best. They were not 
trained to tell when it is better that the patient should die 
or when confidence is misplaced. But if the confidence of bankers 
is not the test of the health of the body politic, then perhaps 
this peculiar but by no means irreprievable civilisation will 
die of an undiagnosed wasting disease. Not the next war but 
this kind of peace is the trouble. The loss of all the finer 
capacities of the younger generation, either through unemploy- 
ment in distressed areas or through military regimentation 
in other countries, is the final proof of the incompetence of 
those in control. 
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EARLY RUSSIAN LIBERALS 


The First Russian Revolution, 1825: The Decembrist Move- 
ment. By Anatole G.Mazour,Ph.D. (University of California 
Press : Cambridge University Press. 18s.) 

THE true significance of the Russian Revolution can only 
be understood if it is considered as the climax of a struggle 
continued both on and under the surface of Russia throughout 
the nineteenth century. The material for such a perspective 
view has not been available up to the present. An attempt 
is now being made to supply it in a series of studies, the first 
of which, Dr. Anatole Mazour’s account of the origins, develop- 
ment and significance of the Decembrist movement, appears 
under the auspices of the University of. California. 

The Decembrist movement has been treated by historians 
in a casual fashion, yet, as the earliest attempt by progressive 
forces openly to challenge the might of autocracy, it opened 
a new chapter in the political and social history of Russia. 
After the Napoleonic Wars the Russian Empire, in spite of 
resounding military successes, was a chaotic structure. Earlier 
in the reign of Alexander I there had been some hope that 
the principal internal problems would be seriously approached, 
but from 1815 a period of reaction set in. Many educated , 
young Russians, returning from-service in Western Europe, 
were shocked by the contrast between conditions in their ' 
own country and those observed abroad. ‘They met to discuss 
social and political questions, and before long their views 
crystallized into definite theories, while their informal groups 
became secret societies, owing much in their organisation 
to the Masonic lodges and the German Tugendbund. The 
members of these societies were men of character, education 
and ideals, whose virtues were the more conspicuous against 
the contemporary background of ignorance and selfishness. 
They all burned with a sense of the inhumanity of the existing 
régime and a desire to replace it with one more in keeping 
with liberal ideas. 

The complicated story of the development of the secret 
societies and the final emergence of two main groups, Northern 
and Southern, is told with admirable clarity by Dr. Mazour. 
The Northern Society aimed at a constitutional monarchy on 
a federal basis, with full recognition of property in the distri- 
bution of privilege. Serfdom was to be abolished, but the 
Jand left in the hands of the landlords. The Southern Society 
adhered to a scheme set down by its leader, Colonel Pestel, 
in the famous “‘ Russkaya Pravda,” one of the most remarkable 
political documents of nineteenth-century Russia. Pestel 
visualised the future Russia as a republic, with a unified 
organisation, no concessions being made to cultural or political 
autonomy, social rank or property qualifications. The 
solution proposed for the agrarian problem was much more 
radical than that of the Northern programme. 

Differettt as were the aims of the two groups, their opinions 
on the method of achieving them were even more divergent. 
Both were anxious to avoid a revolution, possibly leading to 
civil war and anarchy, but while the Northern programme was to 
te carried out by a military coup at the accession of anew 
Emperor, Pestel’s followers were ready for regicide and even for 
the total annihilation of the Imperial family. 

It is difficult to believe, as Dr. Mazour points out, that after 
a successful revolution the two sets of ideas could ever have 
been harmonised and made the basis for a stable government. 
That test, however, did not come, for events in the life of the 
country precipitated the attempt at a revolt long before the 
conspirators were ready for it. 

The abortive risings of December, 1825, in the capital and 
in the South-Western Military District are the only aspect 
of the Decembrist movement which is common knowledge. 
In either centre, with the vast quantity of inflammable material 
amongst the peasants and in the army, resolute leadership 
might have given a startling twist to Russian history. But at 
St. Petersburg the rising did not last longer than a single day or 
spread beyond the Senate Square, while in the South the 
small rebel force was defeated at its first encounter with loyal 
troops. 

Dr. Mazour describes the investigation undertaken after the 
revolt as ‘‘the first great political trial in Russia,” though, 
like many of those that followed, it cannot properly be called a 
trial. Six hundred persons were arrested and subjected to 


close interrogation, many of them personally by the Emperor 
Nicholas. 


About half the defendants were acquitted, and of 
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the rest five ringleaders suffered execution by hangi 
116 were exiled to Siberia with hard labour, 31 of them for 9 

Dealing with the consequences of the Decembrist movernen, 
for Russia, Dr. Mazour points out that “ the canister shot 
the Senate Square awakened many of the youth in the 3 
including not only atmy officers, but also students and litem.” 
men .. . Herzen, Ogarev, Chernyshevsky, Pisarev, 
and Petrashevsky were all typical representatives of the genera. 
tion that raised the banner of the Decembrists still higher and 
carried it to larger masses of the people during the dark rei 
of Nicholas.” Many of the ideas set out in the various pro- 
grammes of the Decembrists became the flesh and blood of the 
nineteenth century social movement in Russia. 

Dr. Mazour’s scholarship and his capacity for handling 
vast body of material, much of it published only in recent years, 
are reflected throughout his book. Sources are quoted Se 
almost every important fact, and a representative selection of 
original documents is printed in an appendix. The historian 
no less than the general reader must be grateful for so carefyj 
and illuminating a study of a little-known subject. 


G. A. Birkett. 


BLIND ALLEY 


Youth in British Industry. By John Gollan. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 6s.) ° 

IN this interesting book Mr. Gollan sets out to disclose what 
he justly considers to be one of the most serious economic and 
social problems of today; namely, the appalling prospects 
which face hundreds of thousands of our young people when, 
at the age of 14, finding the gates of compulsory free education 
closed behind them, they look around for some useful and 
gainful occupation. This is what they find : rationalisation 
and mechanisation of industry have so reduced the demand 
for skilled labour that, Mr. Gollan estimates, ‘‘ 90 per cent. of 
youth in industry are engaged in either completely unskilled 
or semi-skilled labour”; adequate trade-training is therefore 
enjoyed only by some tenth of our young workers, and for the 
rest blind-alley employment with negligible prospects of pro- 
motion or better pay is all that is offered. 

They see cheap juvenile labour being taken on in large 
numbers between the ages of 14-17 without any attempt at 
providing a reasonable degree of trade-training or apprentice- 
ship, and when adult age is reached and the pay of adults 
demanded, the majority is given the sack and in its place new, 
cheap, unskilled juvenile labour is employed. The result is 
that the highest incidence of unemployment is between the 
ages of 21-25. ‘‘ For all areas of the country and practically 
for all industries the question of blind-alley, unskilled, low-paid 
labour, casualisation and unemployment at the threshold of 
life has become a veritable nightmare for the youth of Britain.” 


The system of apprenticeship appears almost completely 
to have broken down owing to the refusal of youth to embark 
upon a long period of training when the likelihood of their 
afterwards obtaining adult positions is so remote. Youth is 
the most valuable capital asset of the nation, and the fact that 
so high a percentage is going into unskilled and secondary 
employment or is gradually losing its ‘‘ employability ” through 
periodic or continued forced idleness is a most disturbing 
problem, which gravely threatens the future of the country. 

But Mr. Gollan is not only negative in this book. He 
has valuable positive suggestions to make, remedial action 
which he calculates should at least mitigate, if not entirely 
solve, the problems of youth in modern industry. 

“‘' These suggestions are not altogether new,” he tells us; 
but the extensive support which they evoke among organisa- 
tions and individuals interested in social reform amply com- 
pensates for this lack of originality. Here are some of his 
suggestions: The raising of the school-leaving age to 16 
with maintenance grants of 5s. and no exemptions; from 
16-18 years compulsory part-time attendance at day con- 
tinuation schools during working hours; extended powers 
to Juvenile Employment Committees, especially the powet 
to refuse child labour for blind-alley occupations; a new 
scheme of trade-training and apprenticeship, regulating 
juvenile labour to adult labour at the ratio 1 : 3 at the most; 
40-hour week for all youth, no overtime or employment at 
night for young persons under 21; a fortnight’s holiday with 
pay and complete abolition of child labour. , 


(Gollancz 
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ps not unnatural that in his treatment of this 
ject which certainly throws little of credit upon 
hich produced it—Mr. Gollan has at times 
allowed the fervour of his politics to impede the objectivity 
of his research. Youth in British Industry is, however, an 
important work and should receive serious consideration 
from all those who are interested in the well-being of this 
country and its people. A great deal of research has been 
undertaken for its compilation, and this has been ably used 
by one who is obviously familiar with the technicalities and 
idiosyncrasies of the industries with which he deals and with 
ihe problem which confronts him. It is the most compre- 
hensive and thorough study that has yet been undertaken of 
the problems of youth in industry—problems which are 
most urgent today and which should be faced without delay. 


R. F. Scorr. 
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BRITISH MONETARY POLICY 


Managed Money. by the Rt. Hon. J. W. Hills, M.P. (Philip 


Allan. 6s.) 

Tue subject of this essay is less formidable than its title. 
Major Hills has made no attempt to write a treatise on the 
theory of monetary policy. He has confined his attention 
to the problems with which British policy has been confronted 
in the last few years: and it is in relation to this theme that 
he develops any observations he has to make on the more 
general questions of monetary management. Major Hills 
is too distinguished a figure in English public life for any 
work from his pen to need recommendation to readers of 
The Spectator. It is sufficient to say that to this difficult 
and quarrelsome subject he brings all those qualities we have 
learnt to expect from him in the past: lucidity, shrewd 
insight, sobriety of judgement and supreme fairness to those 
from whom he differs. 


Speaking broadly, it may be said that he gives approval 
to the main features of the policies pursued by the British 
Authorities since 1931. He welcomes the abandonment 
of the gold standard. He applauds our abstention from 
international commitments during the years which followed. 
He sees in the Tripartite Agreement of the autumn of 1936 
the beginnings of a new system of international monetary 
relations which will combine the advantages of national man- 
agement and international stability and he argues with great 
conviction against a return to a gold standard. 


All of which is very weighty comment; and, coming as it 
does from one of Major Hills’ standing, will doubtless exercise 
considerable influence on opinion. And perhaps, if one 
differs from his conclusions, it is not so much because of a 
difference of opinion on many of the factors at present operative, 
as because one still cherishes rather different hopes of the world 
of the future and assigns rather different weight to the more 
remote influences of the policies he recommends. I cannot 
view with Major Hills’ detachment the working out of the 
systems of national restriction, of which nationally managed 
money is so essential a part and to which, I still venture to 
think, it so inevitably leads. But, putting aside these scruples, 
there are two matters of difference which have perhaps more 
immediate relevance. 


In the first place, I do not think that the point of view adopted, 
humane and public spirited as it is, is altogether exempt from 
the charge of a certain insularity. A foreigner reading these 
pages would sometimes wonder, I think, at a certain absence 
of concern at the external repercussions of our recent policies, 
or perhaps, better said, a certain assurance that measures 
immediately conducive to our short-run interests were likely 
also to be conducive to the stability of the world at large. 
Perhaps a better case can be made out for this view than the 
foreigner would at first concede. But I doubt whether it can 
be pushed all the way. It is true that, as a result of the policies 
of the last few years, we are in a much stronger position to help 
internationally than in the past. But if one reflects on the 
havoc and devastation of the fluctuations of sterling, it is difficult 
to be altogether sure that there was not some better way. 
Would not a stabilisation in 1932, at the then prevailing rates 
of exchange, have given us all the gold that we needed for the 
Most expansionist policy, and avoided many of the political 


consequences elsewhere of the continuation of exchange 
uncertainty ? 

Such doubts relate to the past. But as regards the future, I 
am inclined to doubt whether Major Hills diagnoses altogether 
correctly the nature of the position. He is very apprehensive 
of the dangers of a second over-valuation of sterling. But I 
doubt whether he perceives how hard it will be to correct such 
a disequilibrium under the system and with the methods he 
praises so highly. It is true that the sterling standard is more 
flexible than the gold standard, for countries other than Great 
Britain. But, if I am not greatly mistaken, there is no such 
flexibility for the centre of the system. If all the world is 
prepared to buy sterling, it is not so easy to depreciate the 
exchange. There was possibly more in Mr. Morgenthau’s 
claim that the Tripartite Agreement was really a new sort of 
gold standard than Major Hills would be willing to admit. 
And it is interesting that one result at least of the retention of 
the ‘‘ free hand” by Great Britain for all these years is that 
Wwe are once more in the vice of an international system with 
the franc and the dollar lower in relation to sterling than they 
were in 1931. There are reasons, I think, which make this 
state of affairs not so alarming as it might appear at first sight. 
But they rest upon the probable future of gold and gold prices, 
not on the ideologies to which the accidents and the good 
fortune of the last few years have given rise. 


LIONEL ROBBINS. 


PAST AND PRESENT OF U.S.A. 


The Making of American Civilisation. By Charles A. Beard 
and Mary R. Beard. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

THIS book is published at a time when the question of the 
study of American history in Britain is being discussed 
and, as it is an excellent textbook, it can be warmly welcomed. 
Designed for American high schools, it is written seriously 
and soberly and no adult need be afraid that he will find 
this book in either plan or achievement beneath him. The 
school character of the main audience, it is true, is, at times, 
reflected in omissions. It may be surmised that in a book 
designed for an adult audience, the new realism of contemporary 
southern literature would not have been exclusively illustrated 
from Gone With the Wind ; however it would be unreasonable 
to expect a book of this kind to send its juvenile readers to 
Messrs. Caldwell, Stribling and Wolfe. The literary judgements 
are in general rather flat and conventional. It is surely a retura 
to the much derided colonial attitude to quote an unnamed 
““ severe English critic”? to the effect that there “‘‘ were 
few pieces in the works of even the very first of our living poets ” 
that exceeded Bryant’s ode to death for sublimity and compass 
of poetical thought.” Until we know the name of the critic 
we cannot decide whether Bryant is being ranked with Shelley 
and Wordsworth, or with Montgomery and Tupper, for Bryant 
was a contemporary of all four. And it is not easy to see why 
one should be left to guess that the cartoonist referred to on 
p. 873 is Fitzpatrick, the American equivalent of Low. 


As we have learned to expect in a book from the hands of 
the Beards, the economic and social history of the nation is 
especially well done, but they never fall into the new romantic 
error of assuming that war and politics are unimportant because 
not all important. But it is worth noting that the illustrations 
which display such features of modern society as bridges, 
skyscrapers, slums, dams and canals are from photographs, 
while ‘‘ mere history ” tends to be given nice coloured pictures. 
One is entitled to expect a little more from the country that 
produced Brady two generations ago. And the numerous 
useful maps have only one defect, they are weak on the side 
of physical geography. In general, the judgements and narratives 
are miracles of objectivity, though the numerous admirers of 
Stephen Douglas may demur to the rather old-fashioned 
Republican view of the ‘Little Giant” and others may 
object to the too uniformly eulogistic picture of Lincoln. 
After all, if Lincoln is to get the credit for appointing Meade 
to replace Hooker he should suffer the discredit of having 
replaced McClellan by Burnside. Starting with the beginnings 
of modern exploration and going down to President Roosevelt’s 
attack on the Supreme Court, this book is excellent value for 
the money. There are a few errors: Henry Esmond for The 
Virginians (p. 117), the implication that Grant was not politically 
from IJllinojs (p. 621), the failure to list Florida among the 
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States carried by the Hoovercrats in 1928 (p. §10), the placing of 
Mr. Coolidge’s cryptic choosing not to run in 1928 (p. 9i0.) 
But these are trifles and the only misleading treatment of an 
important topic noticed is the too brief and not quite accurate 
account of the Income Tax cases (p. 635). 

D. W. BRoGAN. 


MEDIAEVAL CATALAN ART 


Catalan Art. By Christian Zervos. (Heinemann. 42s ) 


THIs is a companion volume to those which M. Zervos has 
already published on Greek and Mesopotamian art, though 
in this case a completely English edition has been prepared. 
In commendation of the method of production it is not 
necessary to say more than this volume is as well done as 
its predecessors. The 330 plates are worthy of the highest 
praise. They cover the period from the ninth to the fifteenth 
century, and illustrate the development of the various kinds 
of art with brilliant detail photographs. ‘To the plates are 
prefixed short notes by various writers on the history of 
Catalonia and its arts, and on the attitude of the present 
Catalan Government towards the art which is now in their 
control. The latter is particularly interesting in showing 
what enthusiasm and intelligence have been brought to bear 
on the preservation and discovery of works of art in all parts 
of the province. 

But lovely as the book is, it provokes certain criticisms. 
M. Zervos’ photographs are so good that they make a great 
many of the objects illustrated far more attractive than they 
actually are in the flesh. This is no disadvantage as far as 
the beauty of the book is concerned, but it is liable to be 
misleading if the volume is taken as a basis for an estimate 
of Catalan art. Moreover, the book is in some ways incon- 
sistent. The prefaces are extremely scholarly in method, 
and all the assertions made in them are supported by reference 
to individual works of art. But as there are no cross-references 
to the plates and no index of any kind, it is extremely hard to 
follow out the developments indicated on the plates themselves. 
(This is incidentally made harder by the fact that in the 
present writer’s copy at least, certain of the plates are repeated 
end certain others left out altogether.) Further, the parts of 
the prefaces which deal with the history of architecture are 
almost unintelligible, since there are no plans given of any of 
the buildings mentioned. These details are only irritating 
in that they prevent the book from being a really authoritative 
volume on its subject; they have, however, no effect on its 
charm as an anthology of an extremely interesting and little- 
known field of mediaeval art. 

The position of Catalan art is in many ways peculiar. 
Iconographically it was affected by Byzantine types, but it 
seems to have escaped altogether the elegant court art of 
Byzantium which at various periods affected almost all other 
European arts. In the twelfth century, when Catalan art 
reaches its first flowering, the elements which predominate are 
the classical, the Moorish, and the barbarian (presumably a 
relic of Visigothic civilisation). Sometimes they appear almost 
pure—the Moorish in decorative detail, the barbarian in animal 
forms, and the classical in the treatment of the human figure 
(some of the capitals in the cathedral at Girona must be based 
on Roman sarcophagi). But more often they are fused (usually 
with only a small dose of the Moorish) in a style of peculiar 
narrative and expressive directness. No decorative interests 
distract the artist from giving the full dramatic intensity to 
stories like the Stoning of St. Stephen in the frescoes at 
S. Maria de Bohi, or figures like the Lazarus at S. Climent de 
Tahull, which in its moving emaciation and grimness show 
the same leaning as that which characterises Gruenewald. 
Nor could anything convey more clearly the impression of 
divine calm and remoteness than the frescoes in the apse of 
the same church, or the head of Christ from a crucifix in the 
museum at Lleida, which is illustrated on the dust cover of 
the book. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries this 
narrative directness is applied to less supernatural themes, 
and with a passion for picturesque and naturalistic detail. 
At the same time Sienese influence comes in through Provence, 
and something like a court Gothic is evolved which, however, 
never reaches the refinement of French Gothic. The last 
great flowering comes in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when in the hands of painters like Huguet and the Master or 
St. George, a school of naturalism closely related in outlook 
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with the northern schools was developed. This reali 
which begins to appear in the late Roraanesque art Of the 
early thirteenth century and forms a steady tradition til] > 
fifteenth, is connected with the rise of a new type of pa the 
the merchants who created the great Catalan trading ~, 
of the later Middle Ages. Classical culture was not on a 
enough ingrained in the country to make it possible for the 
Catalonians to express their aspirations directly through Greek 
or Roman symbols like the equivalent class in Italy, but 9s 
far as they could without this aid they produced a style which 
for its realism and the rationalist approach which it Shows js 
the parallel of the Renaissance style in Italy. Like the 
merchants of the north they still used the symbols of 
Catholicism, only modified to suit their purpose, and it is to 
the art of the Van Eycks that Catalan art of the fifteenth 
century bears the closest likeness. 


ANTIICNY Btonr, 


ENGLAND SPEAKS AGAIN 
Ordeal in England. By Sir Philip Gibbs. (Heinemann, 85, 64.) 


A HABIT has grown up in recent years among well-known 
writers of going on a journalistic Grand Tour of this country 
and serving up their impressions as the authentic voice of 
England, or at least as the latest news from the Home Front, 
Sir Philip Gibbs, having written England Speaks in this vein, 
has now discovered that so many important events have 
occurred since then that there is need for a sequcl. Ordeal 
in England has the merits of good journalism ; it is casy to 
read, brcezily written, and right up to date. It is sure to 
be in grcat demand, especially among holiday-makers who 
want something a trifle more serious than fiction. It provides 
an interesting cross-section of English people’s reactions 
to the points which have been stirring public opinion since 
the death of King George V. Jt describes with considerable 
effect such high lights as the King’s Funeral, the Abdication 
Crisis, and the Coronation, and shows the author cross- 
questioning Mr. Churchill, Lord Allen of Hurtwood, Professor 
Laski, and other less distinguished people on current effairs, 
It also contains an account of the Royal Commission on Arms, 
of which the euthor was one of the most wideawake members, 
This section, unlike most of the rest of the book, narrates 
experiences peculiar to the author, and is therefore much 
the most interesting part. Sir Philip’s conclusion on the 
Commission is that it was ‘‘a tragedy—with a few comic 
interludes—tragic, because it dealt with the very instruments 
and powers of world tragedy, and the failure of civilisation 
that defends itself precariously by this competition in arma- 
ments, and drifts steadily to the explosion-point. We few 
had done our best to remedy some of these evils and suggest 
a better way out of their consequences by control and limita- 
tion, but we had failed.” 


The book has little unity and has obviously been put together 
in a hurry, but so good a journalist as Sir Philip might have 
avoided using one or two horrid examples of journalese. 
London crowds may have a sense of the past, but is it necessary 
to describe them thus: ‘‘ They are sensitive to old vibrations. 
The most ignorant get some thrill out of their heritage of 
history. They learn a bit of Shakespeare in the schools, 
and it’s in their blood ”? And why should Sir Thomas Allen 
be described as ‘One of the Wise Men of the West,’ and 
Princess Margaret Rose as ‘a rosebud from the springtime 
of Chaucer’s England ’ ? 


But the chief criticism of Ordeal in England goes deepet 
than any question of style. Throughout the book runs a line 
of thought which is important because Sir Philip Gibbs repre- 
sents the point of view of many of his generation of Liberals, 
and, since he is a distinguished journalist, his words will carry 
weight in other circles also. -His solution of the problem of 
how to secure peace is naive but frighteningly plausible, as 
put in the proposals of an American friend of his. There is 
no real menace in Hitler, of whose desire for friendship Sit 
Philip is convinced. So, ‘‘if Germany and Japan want to 
have a go at Russia, let any obstacles to their desires be cleared 
away.” The first and principal one is the Franco-Soviet Pact 
and our inconvenient entente with France, the second the 
existence of Czechoslovakia, whose removal would so enrage 
“all the little intellectuals of the Left.”’ Once these awkward 
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have been removed, he calmly looks forward to *the Diaghilev Ballet. She has many revealing things to 


ae some generations ” between Germany and Russia, 
; a feu which the Anglo-Saxon democracies sit back and enjoy 
pe a of power! Can Sir Philip seriously hope to main- 
the the peace and honour of that England which he:so greatly 
proto by following 2 policy of such short-sighted hypocrisy 


and selfishness ? W. V. EMANUEL. 


NEWS FROM NOWHERE 


Letters from Iceland. By W. H. Auden and Louis MacNeice. 
(Faber and Faber. 9s ) 

IcELAND, the ostensible subject of this book, is to the authors not 
q country but an ¢xcuse. It is an opportunity for discussing 
themselves, their emotions, ideas, and its landscape is merely a 
décor for, the attitudes they strike. They give some useful 
information about tickets, routes, hotels, which could be 
obtained more cheaply from a travel agency, and some amusing 
and misleading extracts from earlier writers on Iceland; in 
their letters home drop a few contemptuous comments on the 
country and its people ; and in a letter to an Icelandic acquain- 
tance Mr. Auden gives some impressions of Iceland which are 
of quite appalling banality. But he is sometimes a very candid 
friend to those he is paid to visit. From all this, one obtains an 
impression of Iceland as a country of bad roads, bad food, bad 
hostels, fishy smells, sphagnum moss, littered boulders, corru- 
gated iron huts, whose landscape is only redeemed from squalor 
by occasional “‘ sights ” of glaciers and geysers. This, no doubt, 
js an inadequate and unjust impression ; but it is extremely 
difficult to write a good travel book if you have no interest in 
your travels, a bad stomach, dislike of journeys, an eye obscured 
by rheum, and a liability to colds. Despite immense ingenuity, 
the authors have not overcome these handicaps. 

But for them the advantage of going to Iceland was that its very 
vacuity might allow them to ponder, from outside, on the world 
they have left; they leave the centre for its Arctic circumfer- 
ence. Given their account both of the world and of its boun- 
daries, it is to be feared that Iceland proved only, to parody 
Baudelaire, une vasis d’ennui dans un désert d’horreur. They 
define their attitude in a series of letters and poems, 
and especially in five long epistles from Mr. Auden to Lord 
Byron, with whom he is on terms of easy familiarity which his 
lordship would have been the last to appreciate. It is perhaps 
best expressed in a successful poem by Mr. MacNeice, Epilogue ; 
there one may find all that sense of fear, of guilt, of self pity, 
of waiting for one’s doom, which characterises the middle-class 
poet for whom the world has become unmanageable, in art 
as in life. 

And it is difficult not to see in Mr. Auden’s rigid obsession 
with himself, his friends, his acquaintances, an attempt, un- 
conscious perhaps, to reduce the world to a more manageable 
condition ; it.is in part a confession that the objective world is 
escaping him, is too much for him and his art. Indeed, it is 
too large for the sets of symbols and images he persists in 
using. His high spirits, for he is a tomboy and proud of it, 
in no way conceal this failure ; perhaps they are a compensation. 
It is remarkable that the white hope of poetry has taken to self- 
deprecation, modesty, whimsicality, confesses himself a 
“pink Liberal,’ that his aspirations are now confined to 
“being a better poet and a better man.” Perhaps this is to 
take too seriously a book which is essentially a holiday task 
for which Mr. Auden has made a contract; he carries his 
load of guilt with him everywhere, but perhaps what the two 
authors would themselves most desire is that this book (apart 
from two poems, one by each of them, which give pleasure) 
should lapse into the oblivion from which the Book Society 
has so unkindly rescued it. Goronwy REEs. 


THE BALLET 


Invitation to the Baliet. By Ninette de Valois. (Lane. 12s. €d.) 


THE revival of interest in Ballet has provoked a. number of 


books, of which many are merely compilations of gossip or 
things overheard, or else inflated by bathos and hyperbole. 
It is a welcome change to receive a book which is distinguished 
by sanity and moderation and is the outcome of practical 
experience 2s executant, choreographer, teacher and director. 

Miss de Valois begins with’ an account of her ‘service in 


say about Diaghilev’s management, of his care of his dancers, 
of his unremitting supervision of each production in every 
phase of preparation. Passing to a consideration of the 
company itself, she gives close-ups of life in the rehearsal- 
room, of work in class, of actual performances; and anyone 
who believes that the ballet-dancer’s life is much play and 
little work will be quickly disillusioned. . Indeed Miss de 
Valois’ comments on the overworking of dancers might be 


! e . ° 
studied with benefit by some contemporary directors. 


So she comes to the main theme of her book, which is a 
detailed analysis of the Repertory Ballet in all its aspects. 
She criticises the practice of raising the prices of seats on the 
first and last nights of a season, and at first performances of 
new productions, and rightly argues that Ballet should be 
run like a well-controlled and respected business concern. 
She denounces the plague of undisciplined applause end 
its evil effect on the dancers. She describes the different 
types of dancers and the numbers of each essential to the 
efficient working of a company, and formulates an ideal 
programme of the several kinds of ballets to be presented during 
a season. Then the growth of the Repertory Ballet is traced 
with reference to the contributions rendered by Fokine and 
other contemporary choreographers, and an assessment made 
of the productions of the principal companies of the last 
twenty-five years; the survey is completed with a study of 
the ballet intime as represented by the Ballet Rambert and 
the Ballets Jooss. It is followed by a chapter on the Choreo- 
grapher, in which she discusses the characteristics of leading 
choreographers, the symphonic ballet, the Central European 
school, and Lifar’s clamour for reform on the ground that 
Ballet has too long been the slave of music. 


The book ends with a comparison of the physical and mental 
qualities of the English danseur and danseuse in relation to 
foreign rivals; an examination of the respective merits of 
the several schools of technique by which dancers are trained 
—this is the only section which is a little too technical for the 
general reader; and a chapter on the dance critic—Miss de 
Valois prefers the more general outlook of the music critic 
to the ballet critic, since the latter’s attention, in her opinion, 
is inclined to be concentrated on the individual rather than on 
the work. 


Invitation to the Ballet, presumably inspired by Weber’s 
Invitation a la Valse, is not a happy title. It suggests triviali- 
ties; whereas this book is a valuable contribution to the 
bibliography of the Dance which can be read with profit by 
ballet-goer and dancer alike, and is to be admired as much for 
the experience and thought that have gone to its making as 
for its frankness and originality of outlook. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


John Cornelius. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 8s. €d.) 

The Faithful Compass. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

A Matador Dies. By Joseph Peyré. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

African Tragedy. By Stephen Graham. (Rich and Cowan. 
7s. 6d.) i 

Nocturne in Sunlight. 
7s. 6d.) 

She Painted Her Face. By Dornford Yates. (Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 


By Charles Lorne. (The Bodley Head. 


THE essential difference between romanticism and realism in 
fiction is easier to feel than to define. It is less a matter of 
detail than of atmosphere. *The method of Pickwick, for 
instance, might seem to promise realism, yet Pickwick strikes 
us as a romance. There is behind it a guiding purpose and 
intelligence kinder than life, the author shows partiality, 
distinguishes between the just and the unjust, bestows rewards 
and punishments, cannot bear to leave Mr. Jingle unrepentant, 
Mr. Stiggins unchastised, Mr. Pickwick to a lonely old 
age. 

Sir Hugh Walpole does not set things in order quite after 
this fashion, nevertheless John Cornelius is a novel in the 
Dickens tradition. I do not for a moment suppose that it 
is deliberately romantic. Very likely it is as realistic in 
intention as Miss Wallace’s The Faithful Compass. Yet 
temperament influences intention, manifests itself in a touch 
here, a touch there, as instinctive as the act of lifting a drowning 
fly out of a pool. Nor are these necessarily false touches. 
Drowning flies often are lifted out of pools—when there is any- 
body there to lift them. But more frequently there is nobody 
there, or the spectator is indifferent, and a novelist like Miss 
Wallace accepts the fact. I do not mean that, after the manner 
of Hardy, she goes to the opposite extreme; only I think 
that, had she written the life of John Cornelius, John would 
have been much more lonely and unhappy than in Sir Hugh’s 
book he is allowed to be. An affection so constant and 
unselfish as Charlie’s would not have been there to console 
him, because in actual life that kind of love is infinitely rare. 
In fact, the most desolating impression we receive from Miss 
Wallace’s book is just of the appalling selfishness of love, 
of the misery it can inflict in its own ruthless pursuit of 
happiness. John, however, is supported not only by the 
staunch and simple-hearted Charlie, but also by the devotion 
of Anne, equally generous and understanding. These gifts 
are his for life; his rash and impulsive marriage cannot 
change them; it arouses misgiving, but not jealousy or 
alienation. 


The novel takes the shape of a biography, and the character 
and history of John, we are told, were suggested by the 
character and history of Hans Andersen. It is a form which 
possesses both advantages and disadvantages. We get a 
vividly objective view of John, but the author, writing in 
the first: person, can never go behind him, can only give his 
impression, supplemented by Charlie’s and Anne’s impressions, 
and by what he has been told by John himself. The first 
part of the book, dealing with childhood and boyhood, seemed 
to me the most attractive. John is a peculiar boy, vain, ugly, 
grotesque, affectionate, with a kind of dog-like faith in anybody 
who shows him kindness. He is first drawn to the theatre, 
then determines to be a novelist, but his failure is absolute. 
He marries early, and, as might have been predicted, foolishly. 
His wife is young, beautiful, and wealthy ;. she likes John 
and thinks he is going to do her credit, but her belief in him 
is not strong enough to survive his failure; moreover she 
resents his intimacy with Anne and Charlie; she decides 
that her swan is after all a goose. Then come the fairy stories 
and a success which revives her waning affection, but brings 
John himself little pleasure. : 


It is perhaps a tragic story, in so far as the hero from the 
beginning is a misfit in any other world than that of his imagina- 
tion. Actually there is a good deal of happiness in John’s life. 
The whole thing is most agreeably done; in fact one hardly 
knows why it fails to be completely convincing. It may ‘be 
something in the biographical method, which produces 
more a sense of listening to a legend than of being face to face 
with life. And there is the minor difficulty of the fairy stories, 
of their overwhelming success. A volume of fairy tales, one 
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feels—even as good as Hans Andersen’s—is distinctly hot 
kind of book to sweep all before it in the modetn lit the 
world. Crary 

One has no difficulty, unfortunately, in believing in Mis 
Wallace’s novel, though it would be more comforting notta4, 
so. Itisa remarkable and at times a brilliant book, much apy 
in scope than John Cornelius, simply a love story, with ‘ 
ae : : ‘ . e 
scene laid in the Cumberland Lake District. The auth 
takes no sides with.her characters; indeed, she eee 
them with so much detachment. that not till we are half. 
through the story do we realise that Marianne cannot be What 
Roddy thinks her, what we ourselves had hitherto though, 
her. ‘Then, in a sudden flash, her’shallowness and selfishnes, 
are revealed. Yet the lapse is brief, on the surface she remains 
a lovely and charming girl, and so, one divines, she wil] always 
appear to the vast majority of her acquaintance. Even ty 
Roddy she is just sufficiently sympathetic to bewilder him 
to keep him chained to an illusion. Only we now know that 
she will “ bitch” him when the occasion arrives. There ap 
two themes in the novel ; both love themes. There is the waste; 
fidelity of Roddy (grim enough are the scenes in which he 
sits with his brutal father trying to drown his unhappiness jy 
drink), and there is the love affair of Marianne which sh 
pursues with a clear-sighted tenacity of purpose that is successfy! 
in so far as it secures her an indifferent husband who ha 
grown bored with a promiscuous life. Roddy can now 
definitely shelved, so she invites him to the party at which 
her engagement is announced. “ Vanity of vanities; all j 
vanity ” : that, I think, would have been a more suitable motto 
for the book than the one Miss Wallace has chosen, unless 
for Marianne, too, we are to accept the symbol of the faithfyl 
compass. 

A Matador Dies is a translation of Sang et Lumiéres, which 
gained the Prix Goncourt in 1935. It is a story of the complete 
and abject subjection of a man to a woman, who not only bleeds 
him dry, but humiliates and tortures him. The subject has 
been treated before—squeezed out, indeed, to the very last 
drop—by both Pierre Lotiys and Octave Mirbeau. Here the 
soullessness and cruelty of the human drama is accentuated by 
the background of the Spanish bull-ring. 

Our remaining tales are novels of adventure, and one wonders 
why Mr. Graham, who had excellent material at his disposal, 
should have handicapped himself with so unprepossessing a 
hero as Tom Anderson, whose single virtue is the brute courage 
of the gangster. In New Orleans Tom helps in the lynching 
of an innocent negro boy; in Trinidad he gains the love ofa 
native woman and abandons her. Gold-mining in Africa is 
succeeded by pioneering, an attempt to run a farm in the veldt. 
But this is the last adventure ; a storm wrecks Tom’s house 
and he is buried in the ruins. Tragedy it is not, for though’ 
we are interested in the shifting scenes and rough life Mr. 
Graham describes so vividly, the ultimate fate of Tom leaves 
us indifferent. 

With Nocturne in Sunlight we return definitely to romance. 
The scene is Mexico and the time the eighteen-sixties, when for 
a brief period Maximilian, with the backing of Napoleon III, 
was Emperor. To Mexico comes Julian Braie, a young 
painter, who for no other reason than because he is naturally 
chivalrous, throws in his lot with that of the doomed Maximilian 
and his wife. It is from the beginning a hopeless cause, but 
Julian remains faithful to the end, only seeking safety in flight 
after the Emperor has been captured and condemned to death. 
Of course a love story is woven into the general action, but 
it is of minor importance, being seen always against a back- 
ground of larger interests, the fulfilment of a tragic destiny 
nothing can avert. The novel is picturesque and well written, 
its tone attractive because the chief characters are people who 
possess moral standards and a sense of honour. The vety 
sobriety of its manner seems to me infinitely more enticing 
than the mechanical liveliness of such a tale as She Painted Her 
Face. This is a sort of Ruritanian thriller, with secret passages, 
a heroine in distress, a wicked uncle, and two dashing young 
men of the Bulldog Drummond type. Mr. Yates prints his 
more impressive sentences in italics—a technique I do not 
remember to have encountered before. But the whole thing is 
a tissue of improbabilities. 
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Spectator: “One of those books you can't 
put down. Its subject is the lynching of 2 
negro by farmers and fishermen in eastern 
Maryland, who deliberately incite themselves 
to mass sadism; and so horrible is the climax 
that no one to whom the contemplation of 
cruelty brings bad dreams should read it. This 
is not because Mr. Tracy gloais, nor even 
because indignation gives a too personal tone 
to his narrative.” 
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12 plates. 15s. net. 
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Benjamin Franklin, Joseph Henry, Josiah Willard 

Gibbs, and Thomas Edison. A genuine contribu- 

tion alike to Science and History. 


AS YOUNG AS 
SOPHOCLES 


by GERALD HAMILTON 
10s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph :—*‘ A curious and moving book 

. a sensible book, one that I have read with the 
greatest interest.” (Harold Nicolson.) 
New Statesman :—*To those who can enjoy a 
gaudy political thriller in real life it may be 
recommended.” (G. W. Stonier.) 
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MORNING POST. 414 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
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‘Sound sense from first to last. Her views are 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE NATIONAL ROAD 
BOOK, VOL. IL. 


By R. T. Lang 


On one page of Mr. Lang’s most 
admirable and original guide to the 
roads and scenery of East Anglia 
(Methuen, 15s.), opened purely at ran- 
dom, are pictures of Tattershall Castle, 
“the finest example of mediaeval brick- 
work in England,” and ‘‘ The Fighting 
Cocks,” at St. Albans, “the oldest 
inhabited house in England.’ And the 
letterpress tells all that is essential about 
either in the relevant geographical 
context. It is by that kind of treatment 
of his routes that Mr. Lang justifies 
the claim that his road-book (the first 
volume on the South of England 


appeared last year) is unlike any other. | 
His purpose is not merely to get the 


motorist from point to point but to 
call his attention to everything worth 
seeing as he goes. It is not a book 
which he who drives may read; nor is 
any other book, for no one should 
read as he drives. Consequently, as 
Mr. Lang observes in his preface, its 
full value depends on the acquisition 
of a companion to read it aloud in 
running commentary as the car plies. 
So employed the book, perhaps better 
than any other existing, makes motoring 
a means of seeing England instead 
of merely a means for seeing arterial 
roads, 


THE DANGEROUS ISLANDS 
By Clifford Gessler 


Mr. Gessler’s account of his three- 
months’ stay on a remote Pacific island 
is better than most books of a popular 
type on this subject. The Dangerous 
Islands (Michael Joseph, 15s.) is not 
free from some of the usual South Sea 
extravagances, but the author manages 
on the whole to keep his emotions 
under control, and the result is a quite 
attractive description of native life in 
a comparatively unspoiled and unknown 
spot. Tepuka is a tiny island in the 
Paumotu Peninsula over a hundred 
miles from the nearest land. It has no 
white inhabitants, ships call only a few 
times a year, and native life follows 
more or less its primitive pattern. It is, 
in fact, just the sort of island haters of 
civilisation dream about. Mr. Gessler, 
with unusual commen sense, discourages 
the South Sea paradise-seeker by pointing 
out the less pleasant side of the idyll 
as well as the pleasant. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Kenneth Emory, an 
ethnologist, and, although his more 
scientific notes are confined to a brief 
appendix, his general observations are 
reliable and fairly detailed. 


THE STORY OF 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EXPLORATION 
By Charles Key 


The sum total of exploration work 
achieved since 1900 is surprisingly large, 
including as it does discoveries in every 
continent, from the Poles to Ruwenzori. 
Mr. Key’s book (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) sets 
out to make a selection of ‘‘ the most 
important or significant expeditions of 
the century.”’ The inclusion of some of 
the less purely exploratory achievements, 
such as Miss Freya Stark’s adventures in 
Persia and Wilkins’ great flights, is 
scarcely justified in view of the author’s 


declared purpose. 
the book contains useful accounts of 
several feats which tend to be forgotten, 
for example Stefansson’s work in the 
Arctic and MHassanein Bey’s recent 
journeys to Kufara and other “lost ” 
oases of the Sahara. But to summarise 
the work of so many explorers is a very 
hard task. Most of the pleasure of read- 
ing about discoveries comes from hearing 
the discoverer describe his experiences 
and sensations at first hand; inevitably 
these lose in effect when narrated as 
scrappily as they are in The Story of 
Twentieth Century Exploration. The 
magnificent ventures of twentieth-cen- 
tury discoverers still await their Hakluyt. 


NEWSGIRL IN PALESTINE 
By Barbara Board 


Miss Board is a bright young newsgirl 
of twenty who stayed some months in 
Palestine picking up the varied assort- 
ment of impressions and facts which 
make up this book (Michael Joseph, 
12s. 6d.). She does not use much dis- 
crimination, and many of her descrip- 
tions of scenes in Arab life have been 
much better done quite recently. She 
is always an outsider, a foreigner, and 
her slightly mocking air puts an irritating 
barrier between the reader and the sub- 
ject. Miss Board should read Dahris 
Martin’s Among the Faithful—which has 
not yet received the attention it deserves 
—to see how it is possible to fuse a 
personal point of view with that of the 
people portrayed. But perhaps it is not 
fair to expect so much from a writer 
who only aimed at filling her notebooks 
with the latest details of life in the 
deserts and towns of Palestine. She 
has done that fairly successfully, and 
her book, light, bright and seasonable, 
deserves a place on the book-eater’s 
menu. 


THE ROAD TO INDIA 
By Paul Morand 


The French book, of which this is a 
translation (Hodder and Stoughton, 
12s. 6d.), appeared a little more than 
a year ago, and was reviewed in these 
columns. Like all M. Morand’s work 
it is very readable, holding attention 
with an expert facility. The theme is 
the maritime, overland, and air routes 
to India, treated from contemporary 
political, historical, and—how could 
M. Morand resist the temptation >— 
sentimental points of view. The chapter 
on De Lesseps is perhaps one of the most 
distinguished pieces of work which M. 
Morand has ever done. But elsewhere 
this intelligent and amusing book is 
marred by those faults which seem 
ineradicable in a certain kind of French 
writing : an extravagantly epigramatic 
style which draws in its wake a particu- 
larly horrifying vulgarity. M. Morand 
is still, unfortunately, capable of his 
famous London blunder: his assertion 
that when fire engines are seen in the 
streets of London the inhabitants look 
on the machines in a fearful silence, 
half consciously recalling the destruction 
of the city in the reign of Charles II. 
A delightful idea, unfortunately not 
true. And so we see in this book of his 
maturity magnificent observation and 
sensibility side by side with the old gross 
predilection for melodramatic generalisa- 
tions. The East is always as “ inscru- 
table’? as Mr. Mack’s pictures—every 
Egyptian a Sphisx'at large. 





On the other hand , 


AT GRIPS WITH EVE 


By Stanley Snaith 

At Grips With Everest 
Press, 3s. 6d.) should find (ne Pe 
many school libraries. Mr. Snaith, : ~ 
the story of the five Everest expedi el 
= _of the expeditions to - 
chenjunga, Nanda Devi an r 
Parbat. He also includes — a 
of the Houston Everest flight, adn 
interesting chapter on the history af 
mountain-climbing. It is Surprising Me 
many facts Mr. Snaith Manages 4 
Squeeze into a comparatively gmyj 
space, though there is no impression of 
cramming, and the narrative jg alway, 
simple and broken up with the gor . 
dialogue traditional in boys’ books 
There is a little too much speechdy, 
stuff: ‘‘ clarion calls,” “ imperishabl, 
epics,” and so on; and some rather 
ridiculous talk about Everest bein 
“* spiritually within our Empire,” By 
on the whole Mr. Snaith has done a gogj 
job. So has the publisher, though mor 
illustrations (there is not a single por: 
trait of any of the book’s heroes) woul 
have improved it. But at the price it; 
good value. 


MAN-HUNTERS 
By George Dilnot 


Mr. Dilnot knows how to make a tr: 
crime story as fascinating and exciting 
as fiction—which in these days is saying, 
lot. InMan-Hunters (Robert Hale, 125,64) 
he retells some of the most celebrated 
achievements of modern detectives. Mr. 
Dilnot is of course an expert on the sub- 
ject of crime and detection, and many years 
as a star crime reporter have taught him 
how to dish up this sort of story sensa- 
tionally and yet accurately. Among th 
famous detectives whose cases he deals 
with are the American John Edga 
Hoover, creator of the ‘* G-Men,” 
Wensley of Scotland Yard, Goron of the 
Paris Surété—whose methods are all 
strikingly different. In Germany e- 
cessive departmentalisation discourages 
the development of individual genius. 
There is, for instance, a department to 
deal with thefts from butchers. Mr. 
Dilnot has chosen a good variety of 
cases: Adolf Beck, the kidnapping o 
Jacob Factor, the Voisin case and other 
less familiar. He might perhaps hive 
let the Ruxton case lie a little longer; 
it is still too much like reading yester- 
day’s newspaper. 


*‘CHARMINA’ ON THE 
RIVIERA 
By E. Keble Chatterton 
In his latest book (Hurst and Blackett, 
12s. 6d.) Mr. Chatterton completes the 
trilogy of the voyage of his yacht, 
‘ Charmina,’ from England to Geno 


and back. In his last book we left him 
wintering in Toulon. Now, enviously, 


we follow him through calm summer days § 


of sailing along a coast that is, from this 
point of view at any rate, just about per 


fect. Nothing marred the voyage, except fF 


the bright young pests who dash about 


the coast, ignorant of sailing manners, 0 F 


their own and other people’s danger ant 
discomfort, and whom Mr. Chatterton 
vigorously chastises. His only other 
grumble is about the young artists 
dressed like French fishermen, ab 
neither to paint nor sail a boat, who 
litter the more picturesque ports, such 
as St. Tropez. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


DEsutTorY buying and selling on the meagre scale which 
reduces stockbrokers’ super-tax payments and has scarcely 
any appreciable effect on prices is still the dreary story of 
Throgmorton Street. Investors and speculators are eagerly 
scanning the sky for a’ sign, but only a threatening cloud and a 
strong east wind have been vouchsafed. For all but the most 
hard-bitten speculators caution is obviously the watchword 
and nobody seriously anticipates a quickening of City activities 
until it is possible to look ahead with a more reasonable measure 
of assurance. On the other hand, I think it is every bit as 
safe an assumption that unless the international political 
situation shows a further considerable deterioration, the general 
body of investors is prepared to hold on to the securities it 
has already got. Ergo, the general level of Stock Exchange 
quotations is not likely to decline substantially and present 
would-be buyers with outstanding bargains. 


Here, then, is the investor’s dilemma: to buy now or to 
wait ? To investors seeking income in the fixed-interest 
group of securities, such as gilt-edged, industrial debenture 
or preference stocks, I have indicated week by week in these 
notes the kind of securities suitable for their purpose, and I 
see no reason why money should be kept in the bank awaiting 
more favourable opportunities. The fixed-interest group is 
likely to keep firm, and meantime there is good value to be 
had. What shall I say to the more speculative investor whose 
eyes are turned towards the ordinary share market with some 
idea of seeing his capital appreciate side by side with the 
recovery in trade ? 

x ¥ * * 


PROFITS AND RISKS 


The answer depends mainly on such considerations as 
length of purse and strength of nerve. Those who can afford 
without financial strain to lock away their purchases and who 
do not worry unduly over minor setbacks in prices, have an 
opportunity at present of picking up many shares at attractive 
levels. Their best policy just now is to work on the “‘ scale ”’ 
principle, 7.e., buy only a part of their intended purchase 
first of all, retaining the funds with which to complete the 
purchase if the quotation should fall by, say, a further Io per 
cent. later on. Such investors would, in effect, be expressing 
their willingness to run the risks of ‘a major international 
disturbance in order to obtain the full benefit of the inevitable 
recovery in values whenever the political clouds lift. 


Whether or not a reader of these notes is in this category 
and therefore justified in opening up commitments on a moderate 
scale is for himself to decide, but I repeat that this is not a 
time for haphazard speculation induced by vague hopes of a 
general rise in Stock Exchange prices. Investors who are not 
impressed by the chances of improvement in international 
politics or to whom risk-bearing is, by reason of purse or tem- 
perament, always a process more painful than pleasant, had 
far better wait a little longer and keep their powder dry. They 
will miss the first fruits of market recovery, but be willing to 
pay rather higher prices for the sake of peace of mind. 


* x * * 
A TEXTILE DEBENTURE 

It is good to see Lancashire cotton spinners standing shoulder 
to shoulder and defending their hardly-won margins of profit. 
In the American section the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, 
whose preference and ordinary shares have often been recom- 
mended in these notes, looks well placed to make a handsome 
profit this year. Both shares, and especially the £1 ordinaries at 
16s., are worth putting away. In the Egyptian section, 
which has also demonstrated the effectiveness of co-operative 
action, the position of the Crosses and Winkworth combine is 
becoming interesting. There are bank loans to be paid off 
and a debit balance of £245,341 to be wiped out, but the 
company is now making money. Preservation of the current 
margin of profit will yield net earnings sufficient to cover full 
debenture interest and adequate depreciation of plant and 
machinery. 


The combine is working to capecity and is fully booked 
anti! next January. It is also safeguarded against possible 
losses from declines in raw materia’ prices by its policy of, 
buying raw cotton only against actuai yarn sales. In this way 
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it is never left with stocks bought at high prices or with Bs 
yarn produced from cotton bought higher up. The 
attractive stock is the 6 per cent. Heaton debenture ot 
quoted at 713 per {100 nominal. Interest is in arrears be 
February, 1932, equivalent to £22} net, so that a Ns 
really paying less than £50 on the assumption that the par 
are satisfied in full.: My own guess is that the arrears will 
be dealt with under a capital reorganisation scheme, but by the 
time this becomes practicable the debentures should be Worth 
their full par value. 













x * * * 


A SOUTH AFRICAN INDUSTRIAL 


About the middle, of the month the annual accounts yijj 
appear of E. W. Tarry & Co., the old-established mining and 
agricultural machinery makers in South Africa, I do not 
know whether the board will see fit to resume dividends op 
the ordinary £1 shares, but at 26s. they seem to me to Offer 
good value for money. Within the past year the company has 
declared four years’ preference dividends, thus wiping the slate 
clean of all arrears, and as there is no large excess of cash oy 
of which these payments might have been made, I think it js 
a fair deduction that earnings have been running at a high 
level. With its business well spread throughout Northem 
Rhodesia, where mining activity must be creating fresh demands 
for capital goods, the company is obviously in a position to 
stage a strong recovery. 

The interesting point is that the net profit for the year ended 
March 31st, 1936, was sufficient, after allowing for one year’s 
preference dividend, to leave a balance equivalent to 25 per cent, 
on the ordinary capital. Even if the company did no better 
in the year to March 31st, 1937, the indicated earnings on the 
£1 ordinaries, with no preference arrears in front of them, is 
therefore 25 per cent. in relation to a price of 26s., giving an 
earnings yield of nearly 20 per cent. Until reserves have been 
strengthened the company will doubtless be modest in ‘its 
dividend distributions, but it will be surprising if ordinary 
dividends are resumed with less than 5 percent. Witha prospect 
of substantially larger distributions ahead, the ordinary shares 
should have scope for a gradual rise in price. 
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Venturers’ Corner 

Here are two depressed preference shares for the venture- 
some investor, one of which has already got back into the 
dividend-paying list, and the other steadily approaching this 
position. Braithwaite & Company, Engineers, which carri¢s 
on a business of constructional engineers and bridge builders, 
has just issued its accounts for the year ended March 3ist, 
1937. Net profits increased from £21,687 to £27,074, the 
true increase, allowing for depreciation, being over £12,000, 
and one year’s dividend was paid on the 7$ per cent. {1 
cumulative preferences. Arrears of dividend are still out- 
standing from March, 1934, equivalent to 4s. 6d. net per share 
and the current price is 23s. ‘The company has a full order, 
book and may be expected gradually to work off the preference 
arrears. After receiving the arrears, a purchaser at today’s price 
would be left with a 74 per cent. preference at a net cost of 
18s. 6d. each. 

Further from the recovery goal but quoted at an appropri- 
ately lower price are the 74 per cent. £1 cumulative preference 
shares of British Overseas Stores. This company operates 
through subsidiaries in South Africa, New Zealand and 
Jamaica, and made good profits before the commodity slump 
set in in 1930. The preference shares, quoted around 13s. 94., 
are now nearly five years in arrears for dividend, but should 
receive a payment before very long. For the year ended June 30th, 
1936, net earnings were equivalent to roughly 3 per cent. on 
the preference capital, and it should not be over-optimistic to 
budget on a further improvement in the next accounts. From 
a capital standpoint the preference shareholders are well 
placed as the assets more than cover the £250,000 of preference 
capital. Custos. 















































































































































[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Correspon- 
dents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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FRANK SWINNERTON’s 
HARVEST COMEDY 


14,000 copies called for before publication. 





Long, dramatic and full of intimate detail; it is none the less an exquisite comedy which surveys, discreetly, but 
unhesitatingly, the lives of four distinct personalities from childhocd to age. By the author of “ The Georgian 
House” (42nd thous.), “‘ Elizabeth’ (15th thous.), ete. 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


8/6 





AFRICAN ODYSSEY 
by W. ROBERT FORAN 


From old documents and records, Major Foran has 

brought to life the amazing story of Cmdr. Verney Lovett- 

Cameron, the first white man to cross Africa from East to 

West. By the author of * Changing Horizons.” With 59 

illustrations. 18/- 
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ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 
by S. P. B. MAIS 


In these vivid reminiscences he reviews his experiences as 
athlete. schoolmaster, journalist, broadcaster, traveller and 
lecturer. By the author of “* England’s Character.” With 
18 illustrations. 10/6 
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LOOK TO YOUR MOAT 
by Admiral Sir BARRY DOMVILE, 


K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 


Written by a distinguished naval officer, its vital naval 
problems will surely be widely discussed. By the author 
of “ By And Large.” National Book Association choice. 

10/6 


THE HOUSE OF CURIOUS 
by Dr. CECIL ALPORT 


A most readable and fascinating collection of stories and 
experiences of a doctor as a student, and practitioner in 
South Africa. By the author of “The Lighter Side of 
War,” etc. 10/6 
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ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
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PROBLEMS AHEAD IN AMERICA, 
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Africa, and New Zealand. 


Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum. United States and 
Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a. India Rs.15 p.a. post free. 
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New Condition offered at a 
fraction of the published price. 


There are books in _ this 
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of every taste. 
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Motoring 


THOSE who are still convinced that they can forecast the 
design of that evanescent machine known as the Car of 
the Future may find food for thought in the two cars I have 
for report this week. The Car of the Future, as it has 
been introduced to me since, let us say, the War, still remains 
nebulous to my poorly instructed but rather practical mind. 
I am not sure, after reading about a hundred specifications 
(but it may be a thousand), whether it is to be sprung with 
air, steel, rubber or oil; whether it is to have one, none 
or six gears, epicyclic, straight, automatic or infinitely 
variable ; a radial, turbine or two-stroke engine ; whether 
it is to be driven from in front or behind—nobody has 
thought of suggesting that it should have its motive power 
in the middle, like that brilliant success the first 4-wheeled 


Lanchester, circa 1902-3—or whether it is to suck its. 


propelling force out of the unknown in the atmosphere, on 
some wireless principle. 

To the best of my recoilection all these have been put 
forward as practical possibilities—and by now we should 
know enough to know how limitless is the extent of our 
ignorance and refrain from scoffing—but the trouble for 
the ardent “ Modern” is that design continues to waver 
between the very new and probably good and the fairly old 
and known-to-be-good. Both sorts are called. progress 
and, insomuch as improvement is often mistaken for it, 
nobody can quarrel with the description. The only thing 
of which those of us want to make sure, who really like 
cars in the comprehensive sense of liking dogs, for example, 
is that the car of our new choice should go better and last 
longer than the old. The methods of the pioneers or the 
Tories are of no more than academic interest—or at least 
so it seems to me whose job it is to judge each new design 
on performance. 


The foregoing remarks do not introduce or suggest com- 
parison between the two cars I have just tried for The 
Spectator, the 2}-litre Opel and the 13-h.p. Lancia, known 
as the “ Aprilia.” There is no comparison between them 
from any practical aspect, save that both do their job of 
swift transport very well. One, to my mind, is a very good 
example of the policy of improving proved methods; the 
other of bold and practical adoption of new ideas. Either 
may embody some underlying principle of that car of 
tomorrow. If so I have no idea which. 


The Opel is the latest model produced by one of the oldest 
factories in Germany and Europe. It is now built under 
the direction of General Motors, but it remains essentially 
a German-designed car. It is what is known to the fancy 
as a plain motor-car, from one end to the other, and, except 
that it has a singularly efficient type of independent front-axle 
suspension, there is little outwardly to distinguish jts design 
in the eyes of the casual buyer from that of half a dozen 
cars that have not been radically altered for as many years. 
There are differences, of course, but they are not, in the main, 
of the sort that have “ catalogue value.” For instance, the 
six-cylinder engine has nearly square dimensions, 80 by 82 
millimetres. Even in these days of shortening strokes 
these proportions are unusual. The maximum power of 
Go, from a rated 24, taxed at £18, is developed at only 3,600 
r.p.m. The pistons are tin-plated; the rear springs are, 
as they say, synchronised with the front ones ;_ the radiator 
is mounted on rubber; and the weight of the car complete 
is 23 cwt. 

For the rest there is nothing to remark as extraordinary. 
The valves are rod-operated overhead, the brakes are 
hydraulic (the hand-set working on the rear drums, not a 


TOMORROW’S CARS 
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separate outfit), and the crankshaft runs in four bear 
A plain car,.and apparently an orthodox one except in jg 
gear-box, which has only three speeds, geared 43, 11 
and 12.6, the highest ratio I have heard of for a t a 
car of this type. Generally speaking I detest 3-speed gear. 
boxes, enduring them only where the weight is really low 
the engine powerful enough to ensure real flexibility and when 
second speed is reasonably high. The Opel box is what js 
wanted in this chassis. You get about seventy miles an how 
on top, about forty-eight on second. Second will take you 
up a 1-in-6 hill from a standstill accelerating all the way 
and I imagine that first will cope with any gradient oa 
made road. ' 














Add to this very unusual flexibility on top, a degree of 
noiselessness I have never known excelled, complete smooth. 
ness of action, an almost perfect gear-change, quite first-class 
brakes and springing and you have most of the qualities aimed 
at in the most advanced design. The steering is too low. 
geared for my taste, but I got used to it and forgot it. Thatis 
what one might be allowed to call the orthodox type of 
design, improved. The price of the saloon is £225 and of 
the foursome drophead coupé £265. I liked it very much, 
and I regard it as very good value for money. 














The new Lancia is closely related in design to its lamented 
predecessor, the 12-h.p. “ Augusta,” which I thought one 
of the most successful cars ever made, and represents the 
other sort of modernity. It has all four wheels independently 
sprung; a V-set four-cylinder engine, with a number of 
novel features; chassis and body put together as one; 
a very high gear ; a comparatively small engine and, as you 
may have guessed, a very low total weight. The car weighs 
just under 16 cwt., and from that salient fact springs most 
of its magnificent performance. 











It is extremely fast, not only for the size of its engine 
but in comparison with most cars on the road. The 72 by 83 
millimetre motor, rated at 12.9 h.p. and taxed at £9 155, 
delivers 46 h.p. at 4,000 r.p.m. and is capable of 80 miles 
an hour on top and well over 50 on third in suitable circum- 
stances. Its acceleration is astonishing and in general it 
may quite truthfully be said to have the performance of a 
car of nearly three times the power. That is the sort of 
thing we sometimes dream of when we design our own cars, 
but, although all this brilliant performance may not mean 
much to owners whose motoring is confined, for the most 
part, to the suffocated roads of England, the immediate 
reasons for it are of the greatest practical interest to everybody 
who drives any sort of car anywhere. The remarkably 
low total weight should mean real economy, not only im 
fuel and oil but in the saving of wear and tear on springs, 
transmission, chassis, steering and, because the engine runs 
fairly slowly, on all moving parts. It is a very inspiriting 
thing to drive, particularly beyond 50 m.p.h. when it settles 
down on to the road as all fast cars should. The rear springing 
needs adjustment, in my view, being rough at low speeds, 
but otherwise the car rides very well. I liked the gear-change, 
the steering and the brakes, in that order, more than most. 
The pillarless saloon gives you fair room and is easy to enter 
and leave. It costs £330. At their respective prices very few 
cars have interested me more from the sheerly practical point 
of view than these two. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 












[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motormg 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payabl: 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adzice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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FINANCE 


STATE CONTROL 


By common consent, there is considerable trade activity 
both in this country and in the United States, while in both 
countries, too, there has been a considerable rise in public 
securities, the advance in the United States perhaps extend- 
ing over about two years, while here the rise covers a period of 
about four years. And yet the fact remains that in both 
countries there is evidence of a lack of confidence both in 
financial and business circles, and both in New York and 
London there has been latterly a considerable setback in 
market values of securities. 

And if we were to search for an explanation of this lack 
of confidence and the consequent setback in securities, 
we should doubtless be told that the underlying factor was the 
unsettled political conditions in so many parts of the world. 
That, of course, is true, even though in this country, and 
certainly in the United States, there is no actual apprehension 


of being directly concerned in an international conflict. 
x * * * 


A StATE-AIDED REVIVAL. 

Yet another explanation of the lack of complete confidence 
in business circles, more especially, perhaps, in this country, 
is to be found in the knowledge that a considerable part of 
the present revival in home trade is directly connected with 
rearmament expenditure by the Government, and although 
such expenditure seems likely to continue for a considerable 
period, there is such a vivid perception of the extent to which 
the present trade activity is connected with Government 
outlays that we are constantly reading articles anticipating 
the possibility of a stump when these special orders come to 
anend. And in the United States, although it is not a case 
of the greater activity in industry being based upon 
Government armament expenditure, the revival has none 
the less been directly connected with Government 
measures. Therefore, there is this point of similarity be- 
tween conditions on both sides of the Atlantic, namely, that 
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@ The fact that Brewery 
and Distillery Shares are 
tightly held and in many 
cases difficult to obtain, 






















in consonance with the 
Board of Trade Report on 
Unit Trusts. 
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@ Brewery dividends are bd . Price of Brewery 
more consistent over Units _17/9d., as at 
periods of years than 1/9/37. Estimated 


yield at this price based 
on cash dividends alone 
is 43%. 


@ Comprehensive book- 
let about the Brewery 
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makes the facilities tions, is obtainable from 
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Unit Trust of real value broker, or direct from 
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the developments in the last few years have been 
the initiative of Governments than to a revival 
in private enterprises. 

* 


ue more t 
IN iMitiatiye 
* * * 


GROWTH OF STATE CONTROL. 

There is also a further point of similarity, namely, the 
trol which the Governments of both countries have obiaiats 
over the monetary situation and monetary policy With 
apparently a mutual determination to exercise that contral 
in the direction of expanding credit and maintaining ye 
cheap money. Of.this latter determination there has been 
fresh evidence only during the past week, so far as the United 
States is concerned, the Federal Reserve rate of re-discoun, 
having been further lowered from 1} to 1 per cent., making 
it the lowest Central bank rate on record. 

* * * * 


THE CHEAP MONEY FACTOR. 


For a long period, trade in the United States was so slow 
in reviving that the banks were hard put to it to employ 
their money and were glad to take all the masses of new 
Government loans which were offered. | Now, however, that 
bankers’ loans are advancing, the tendency has been for the 
banks to sell some part of their holding of Government 
securities to provide the money required for financing trade. 
This is not only natural but a desirable proceeding in the sense 
that in the long run it is well that Government loans should 
find a permanent home in the hands of the genuine investor, 
Inasmuch, however, as the United States Government js 
still a constant borrower, the prospect of sales of Government 
stocks by the banks is not welcomed by the Executive, and 
doubtless a reduction in the Federal Reserve re-discount 
rate is intended so that the banks shall find it easy to obtain 
any additional accommodation by discounting their bills, 
This, of course, is a matter where the United States Govem- 
ment is justified in pursuing what it deems to be the best 
policy, but the point I would draw attention to is that so far 
from this action on the part of the Federal Reserve Board of 
intensifying the ease in money having had a good effectupon 
confidence on the part of the banking and business com- 
munity, the reverse seems to have been the result, and that, 
I think, is due, first, to the feeling that the method pursued 
is of an artificial character, and, second, because it is a fresh 
demonstration of the extent to which matters of business 
and finance are controlled by the Government. 

This brings us right up to the main point of this article, 
namely, the extent to which a lack of confidence in the future 
on the part of the banking and business community may 
possibly be attributed to the growth in the controlling power 
of Governments and the manifestations of a desire to exercise 
such power. Now, I am not concerned for the moment 
in determining whether this greater control of business and 
financial activities by the State is a good thing or otherwise. 
That is a point which only time and experience can determine, 
while it can easily be recognised that this increase in Govern- 
ment control has to a very large extent come about through 
circumstances over which neither Government nor people 
had any determining voice, such, for example, as the Great 
War and its after-consequences. Even as regards the post- 
War years, it would be easy to cite many instances where 
increasing Government control has come about more through 
the policies of other nations than those devised at home, and 
here again notable examples are furnished in the case of 
the imposition of tariffs, our departure from Free Trade 
having been largely forced upon us by the high tariffs of 
certain other nations and the undue advantage taken of out 
own Free Trade principles. Or, yet again in the matter of 
subsidies which have, within recent years, been granted 
to tramp shipping, the action taken by our Government was 
forced upon them ‘by the extent to which our shipping 
industry was being damaged by cut-throat competition on the 
part of certain foreign companies enjoying subsidies from 
their Governments. 

But, be the results actual and prospective of increasing 
Government control over finance and industry good or bad, 
the fact remains that it has introduced a new element into the 
financial and business world, occasioning increasing umcer- 
tainty as to future developments, especially as Government 


(Cortins24 on page 492.) 
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30 | 


DAYS | 
OF 
DELIGHTFUL 
TRAVEL 





at the best time of the year to Europe's most wonderful 
and historic places. 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World's most delightful Cruising Liner 


+ —Yenowned for perfect cuisine and carefully planned entertainment 


ails SEPT. 297 for MALTA - DALMATIAN 
COAST « ITALY - VENICE - YUGO-SLAVIA + GREECE 
THE HOLY LAND - EGYPT - PORTUGAL 


Fares from 58 GNS. 
* 


The ARANDORA STAR leaves Southampton Dec. 17th for the 
annual Xmas and New Year Sunshine Holiday Cruise, visiting 
Madeira, Gambia, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Canary Islands. 


24 DAYS from 45 Gns. 


ee ee 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester & Agencies 
ee eed 


JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £256,c00 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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There is no Capital Depreciation 


with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Lanta £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency. Reserve - £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Pro oprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and. New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Tr: eveliers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fix ed periods received, 








_ IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—H1S MAJESTY THE KING. 
Pres:dent—-THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
K.G., ag G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 
Chairman of the Executiz nmittee 
SIR sae! ROLLESTON, Bt., “G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
mmorary “ 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., “CBE., F.R.C.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasin on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered cur outlock that the disease is now — in increasing 
nunbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to sien the 





scope of our investigations. The income fr 2m investments and 
the: Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the t otal annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 


additional cost of expansion. 
Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be scent to the Honorary Treasurer, 


8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 























BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
A 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 








ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 

IT PROMOTES THE 

GROWTH, GIVES 

LIFE AND LUSTRE, 

AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 


3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 
ON THE HAIR. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 


22 Laystail St., Rosebery Avenusg, Londen, E.C. 1. 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 400.) 
policies in these matters may easily be inspired from time 
to time by motives of political expediency. 
x 


SOME EXAMPLES. 

It may, for instance, have been necessary, in view of the 
chaotic condition of currency and exchanges in many coun- 
tries, for the leading countries to form Exchange Equalisation 
Funds with the object of controlling the exchanges, and it 
must be hoped that the Tripartite Agreement between 
the United States, France and this country may be a step 
towards some kind of international stabilisation at a later 
date. The fact remains, however, that with the exchanges 
thus controlled, it is quite impossible for the business man 
to gather, as he was able to in pre-War days, how far the 
exchange movements reflect progress or the reverse in 
our general trade and economic position. 

Or, again, the investor who may be wondering how long 
gilt-edged securities are likely to be supported by the influence 
of cheap money is quite unable to obtain any light on the 
matter along the former lines of reasoning inasmuch as it is 
within the power of Governments, not perhaps actually to 
control the operation of natural forces, but, at all events, 
to postpone for a time their effect upon financial and 
business conditions. It may be said in fact that for the time 
being, at all events, judgement of future economic conditions 
can no longer be based mainly upon the probabilities of 
initiative and action on the part of individuals and companies 
concerned in private enterprises, a judgement which formerly 
was based upon experience and a consideration of natural 
phenomena, as for the time being such calculations have to 
be subjected to the major consideration of political rather than 
economic forces. We are, in fact, passing through a transition 
period and at present all the signs are in favour of an increase 
in, rather than a diminution of, State control. 

ARTHUR W. Kippy. 








COMPANY MEETING 
PATERSON ENGINEERING 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFIT 








THE thirty-sixth annual general meeting of the Paterson Engineering 
Company, Limited, was held on September Ist at Windsor House, 
London, W.C. 

Mr. William Paterson, M.I.Mech.E. (the Chairman) said that the 
total net profit was £25,079, a figure that compared favourably 
with £19,742 last year and £16,636 the year before. ‘The increase 
was not attributable to higher profit margins, as those continued 
to be moderate, but to increased turnover, improved and more 
economical design, the result of research and development, and 
more particularly to the combined efforts of every member of their 
organisation and its representatives overseas. He thought share- 
holders would agree that £25,000 net trading profit on an issued 
capital of £175,000 was a fair and equitable return on an industrial 
investment, but it must be appreciated that the company was con- 
servatively capitalised. The yearly turnover now approached 
three-quarters of a million pounds, a figure which would serve to 
show that their profit margin was a modest one, and that those who 
placed work with them were well and economically served. 

Their business was concerned with the purification of water 
supplies by filtration, sterilisation and softening, covering the complete 
range of equipment required for transforming waters obtained from 
polluted sources into attractive palatable waters of unquestionable 
purity, suitable for public distribution. It also comprised the 
purification of water for industrial processes, boiler feed supply 
for power stations, locomotives and steamships and every purpose 
for which pure, soft water was desirable. They continued to 
initiate new processes and devices and to improve existing methods 
of treatment. 

The hope for a continuance of successful trading was supported 
by the large number of interesting enquiries now being received. 
One of the most interesting enquiries received during the past 
year was from the Egyptian Government for the filtration and 
sterilisation works required in connexion with the new water grid 
supplying the towns and villages in the Fayoum. That was the first 
stage in a comprehensive scheme of water distribution systems 
projected for the rural districts of Egypt and by reason of its import- 
ance was the subject of international competition. He was pleased 


to say that they had that week received advice of the acceptance of 


the company’s tender for those works. 


The report was unanimously adopted and a resolution passed 
dividing each of the 25,000 unissued shares of £1 each into two. 


ordinary shares of ros. each, 


— 
FINANCIAL NOTES 


SILVER AND THE CHINESE War. 
AFTER many months of comparative inactivity, silver 
suffered some violent fluctuations through indirect effects 
the Sino-Japanese War. For some time the main su 
of the silver market has been from India, where some — 
lative buying took place in July on the strength of “ inekel ‘ 
between Chinese and Japanese forces which were expect 
lead to war, as they have done, and were regarded as like} 
cause a rush for silver holdings. But China is no ledeae , 
the silver standard, and the only effect of the war at first - 
to result in stagnation in the silver market. But a Steady fon 
of silver was reported from Shanghai to Hong-kong, and this 
induced nervous Indian re-sales which depressed the price from 
20d. to 19 3/16d. per ounce, the lowest for a year. American 
trade buying was attracted at the lower levels, but no real 
support was ferthcoming until India again became a buyer on 
the disclosure of the fact that the silver transported to Ho “ 
kong was for,the Bank of China, no private holdings bein 
concerned, and that therefore it was unlikely to come upon . 
market. Prolongation of the struggle in the East might be 
expected to bring in some renewed demand for silver by 
otherwise, India remains its main support. 
*« * * * 


AN AGREEABLE CONTRAST. 

The Australian Budget for 1937-8 and the results for the 
past financial year make a pleasant contrast with the conditions 
of some five or six years ago, when Australia was Passing 
through her severe exchange crisis. In his Budget spec) 
last week, the Treasurer, the Hon. R. G. Casey, was able to 
say that Australia is now enjoying a higher level of material 
prosperity than has ever been experienced in the history of 
the country. Production has increased. Unemployment js 
diminished, real wages are higher, savings bank deposits haye 
reached record levels, while the overseas trade position has 
also greatly improved. For the past year there was a realised 
surplus of £1,276,000, and there is a small estimated surplus 
for the current year. If only in view of the fact that th 
election time is drawing near in Australia, the Treasurer—or, 
as we should say in this country, the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer—was no doubt justified in emphasising the great 
improvement which has taken place in Australia during the 
past six years. Moreover, there will be many in this country 
who will consider that Mr. Casey was not only justified, but was 
wise,in emphasising the events of the past six years, for there 
can be no question that Australia’s wonderful recovery from 
the years of depression, while it has been aided by the rise 
in commodity prices, has been due to the courage of the Austr- 
lian people, led by a wise Government who, in the years of 
depression, refused to listen to the counsels of those Socialist 
extremists who would have pursued a policy calculated to be 
detrimental to the credit of Australia. 

* x *x x 


TROJAN (HOLDINGS). 

At the first Ordinary General Meeting of Trojan (Holdings’, 
Limited, the Chairman, Mr. F. L. Blow, gave the shareholders 
a cheerful report of the company’s progress, stating that on 
the commercial side of the business important contracts had 
been obtained, which were sufficient to keep the company’ 
works fully engaged for some time. Contracts actually in 
hand, he said, exceeded £450,000, while others were in view 
The directors were able to recommend a final dividend of 
7 per cent., making a total distribution of 10 per cent. for 
the year. 


of 


* * * * 


IsMAY INDUSTRIES. 

This company, which was formed some two years ago t0 
acquire the shares of John Ismay and Sons and develop other 
local and allied interests, is making good progress, and during 
the past year there was a gross income of £68,144 as compared 
with £53,448 for the previous year. 


interim payment, but that was paid to compensate shareholders 
for the loss of a dividend on shares they converted. It appears 
that manufacturing and huilding programmes last year weft 
delayed by the difficulty of obtaining delivery and large stocks 
have had to be carried, but fortunately this is understood 
have proved advantageous in view of the rise in prices. At th: 
Annual General Meeting the Chairman, Mr. John Ismay; 
stated that the company’s total interests in subsidiary and 
associated companies amounted to £1,050,000 against an issued 
capital of £862,000, so they proposed to enlarge the capiti 
position by making a further issue of shares later on. Mr. 
Ismay, on behalf of the directors, expressed confidence in th 
ability of the company to maintain a 6 per cent. dividend 
even on any increase in the capital. A. W.K. 








For the previous yea 
the final dividend of 6 per cent. followed a special 4 per cent. F 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 258 
a ab h der of the fi 
; Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
[A prizé “6 on Fs crossword puzzle to be obenad. Envelopes shquld be marked 
solunon off Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 
pa og ill be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
envelopes alse The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
appearing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, othercvoise they are surcharged 
ag Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
y ; 
| + 15 16 |7 18 9 110 
my | | | = 
TT | 12 | | 13 | 14 
9 aa | 16 (17 | 
is | | | 19 | 
nO 21 | 22 | 
! | 
= | | 24 25 | 
426 27 [28 | 29 
50 31 | 32 = | 34 | 
’ wanes 
ACROSS . rev. See 20. 


on 


. Not used to locate a puncture—but 


1. The kind of hat for a sweep ? a good thing to do. 


9 De gl — in 28, my 10. Man is partly intended to last 
seco! . : indefinitely. 

Il. pla = wears recalls 12. “‘ Like Cato, . . . his little senate 
¢ 4 , laws, 

15. Hansel Be ee ae to go And sit attentive to his own 
about this restaurant. applause.” 


18, Caviar, Peter (anag.). 13. Sound of this causes alarm. 
20 with psa dae yn lg, ve 14. Person of preternatural insight. 
21. rev. — Daug! > 16. rev. Not a 26 person. 


power, 17. Toward this place is not a gentle- 


Thou... of the human breast.” a p 
ri . P anly thing to do. 
22. Set of aphorisms in Sanskrit 19. Toacitak a the ear. 
literature. 27. rev. “ You will find people ready 


23. Output. 

24. rev. Becomes a gluttonous person 
iby swallowing nothing. 

25. “Princely counsel in his face yet 


enough to do the Samari‘an, without 
the . . . and twopence.” 

29. Shakespearian character with an 
unchecked letter of ro. 


shone, With trees above the sky. 
Majestic though in. . .” Ses - 
26. rev. It’s made moderate with 33. 33- rev. See 26. 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 257 


28. Competent to finish a prayer ? 

30. rev. with 6. “‘ Never shake Thy 
.. + locks at me.” 

31. Musical instrument that always 
keeps time. 

34. Unruffled poetically ? 

35. Substitution of epithet for proper 


name. 
DOWN 


1. Here, tide did give man time! 

2. What a miser uses for protecticn. 

3. Excite curiosity by means of money. 

4. State of the South. 

5. rev. Liquid kept 
breath. 

6. rev. See 30. 


in motion by 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 257 is Mr. William Boyd, 
Claremont, Broughty Ferry, Dundee. 











0283. 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 bookable. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Vie. 
Ist Mat, Sep. 11th, 2.30. 


Thurs., Sep. 9th, 8.0. (Subs. 8.30.) 
ANMER HALL presents LONGFORD PRODUCTIONS from the 
DUBLIN GATE THEATRE. _ First Production 
CARMILLA, by the EARL OF LONGFORD. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC- REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed pefiods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


BUMPUS 


Readers who prefer to choose their books for 

themselves can see all the Autumn publications 

at Bumpus; and intelligent advice is available 
when it is wanted. 


J, & E. BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, w.1 










































COMPANY MEETINGS 


ISMAY INDUSTRIES 
FURTHER PROGRESS 








THE second ordinary general meeting of Ismay Industries, Ltd., was 
ae on August 26th, at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, 


Mr. John Ismay (Chairman and Managing Director) said: During 
the year under review we increased our capital by an issue of ordinary 
shares at 7s. 6d. per share. Our total interests in subsidiary and 
associated companies come to approximately £1,050,000, against 
our issued capital of £862,000, and we propose to adjust the capital 
position by making an issue of shares later in the year. 

Our interests are divided into two main groups, the lighting 
industry and the other electrical activities. In the lighting industry 
we have roughly £450,000 invested, from which we received an 
income of £57,000. The other interests stand in our books at 
£600,000. Most of them have progressed quite satisfactorily. 
Our hire-purchase corporation had a largely increased turnover and 
their profits will be substantial. The only disappointing one of 
our interests is the refrigerator business, but the gas refrigerator 
which we are putting on the market will, we hope, produce sub- 
stantial results. 

The dividend of 6 per cent. which we are paying for the year 
under review has, I understand, caused a little disappointment, 
but in my opinion the report is really a very satisfactory one. Some 
criticism has been expressed about our issuing shares at 7s. 6d. each 
in December last, but, considering the real value of our two groups 
of interests—the dividend-producing one in the lamp trade and the 
non-dividend-producing one in the other activities—there is no 
doubt in my mind that the equity in each group would represent at 
least 5s. a share. Therefore, taking the two together, how can one 
say that they could be worth less than 7s. 6d. a share? We are 
quite confident that we shall have no trouble in maintaining the 
present dividend of 6 per cent., even on any increase of capital which 
we may make this year. 

We are proposing to increase the strength of the board during the 
present year by the addition of one or two further directors. Taking 
the position generally, the electrical industry is still in its infancy, 
and I am sure that we shall get our share of the increasing trade. 
Our lamp business has possibilities for increased profits in the future, 
and I am convinced that in time our return from our other interests 
will be at least equal to that which we are at present obtaining from 
our electric lamps. 

The report was unanimously adopted, the formal business was 
duly transacted and a vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 





TROJAN (HOLDINGS) 
A SATISFACTORY YEAR 








THE first ordinary general meeting of Trojan (Holdings), Ltd., was 
held on August 27th at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. F. L. Blow, J.P. (the Chairman), said that the accounts covered 
the working of Trojan, Ltd., the operating company, to June 30th, 
resulting in a gross dividend receivable from them of £26,375. An 
interim dividend of £1,600 received from Beans Industries, Ltd., 
had been reserved pending payment of that company’s final dividend. 


The directors considered the results to be very satisfactory. An 
interim dividend of 3 per cent. actual, less tax, had been paid and the 
directors recommended a final dividend of 7 per cent. actual, less 
tax. Great credit was due to Mr. Basil Monk, managing director of 
Trojan, Ltd., for the capable way in which he had handled the 
affairs of the operating company since capital was placed at their 
disposal by the Holdings Company. Time and money had been 
saved by the prompt action taken to secure in advance steel and other 
material to be used in the erection of the new works, also in entering 
into contracts for construction without the slightest delay. 

Within a comparatively short time the new buildings had been 
erected and equipped with lighting and heating. Roads, sewers and 
floorings had been made. Plant and machinery had been transferred 
from the old works to the new buildings with the least possible 
disturbance of the output, and a large amount of new plant had been 
installed. That had been carried out in face of abnormal difficulties 
due to shortage of labour and material and a rising market in prices. 

On the commercial side of the business important contracts had 
been obtained—exceeding £450,000 with others in view—which 
would keep the works steadily engaged for some time. During the 
past year the manufacture of commercial vehicles and accessories 
had amounted to approximately 50 per cent. of the turnover. In the 
current year the proportion would be smaller as output was increasing 
rapidly in other directions. New features were being introduced 
and the new Trojan commercial vehicles should meet with a popular 
demand. The directors recognised the need of well directed research 
work in all departments, to keep abreast of the times. At no period 
of industrial history had there been greater scope for enterprising 
engineering companies. 

The directors were optimistic about the future; the connection 
with Beans Industries was a valuable asset and Mr. Monk had joined 
the board of that company. The final dividend now recommended 
would be paid on the increased capital, from which the full benefit 
would be derived in the next accounts. 





The report was unanimously adopted. 
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PERSONAL 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. Percy IN&SON, East End Mission, Central Hail, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








N Y bowl’s aglow—the lark’s in song, 
i Such “ piping ”* times attend TOM LONG. 


I HEUMATISM !—Try Phil-Sano Pine Needle 
Baths. 1s. 9d. (six baths) post free. —PHIL-SANO, 
Lrp., Dept. S., 106 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


O RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the Hill. Tel.: Byron 249s. 




















WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


[P'STRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 





Please do not overlook our poor and infirm 1afies 
and gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain 
360 existing pensioners and to aid others in sore need. 

Chairman: Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs. H. R. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, 
C.B.E., J.P., 74 Brook Green, London, W. 6. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
dee ge for full time Voluntary Worker paying 


own expenses {2 2s. weekly.—Miss Scort, 
Ratcliff Settlement, Stepney, E.14. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETA RL COLLEGE. 


Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 


Course, £55. Prospectus from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate. S.W. 7. 
| Late * AS. COLLEGE 
ee (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
_ Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science. 
Courses in Classics,and in French, English, German and 
Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to 
Non-University Students. Studentships to the value 
of over £800 are awarded annually to students cf the 
College. Calendar 1s., by pest 1s. 4d. Prospectus 
free.—For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 











I ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
4 Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

ul or every qualified student. 
to foreign shorthand. 
1 any secretarial subject. 
lace, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 




















HIROPODY. Full training under medical super- 

vision. Next term Sept. 20th. Prospectus from 

SECRETARY, LONDON SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY, 299 
High Road, N.W.6. Tel. MAIda Vale 5s2r. 


NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC 
St. John Street, London, E.C. i. 


FULL-TIME COURSES are conducted in 
all branches of 


ENGINEERING 
and in 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICS 


Entrance Examination : September 2oth and 21st, 1937. 





tus and entry form on application to SECRETARY. 











L -HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London). 

Principal, Miss J. R. BACON, M.A., Cambridge. 
The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
ctober 7th, 1937. The College prepares women 
students for the London degrees in Arts and Science. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, 
and several Exhibitions of not more than £55, tenable 
for three years, will be offered for competition in 
February, 1938. For further particulars apply to the 
— Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 

urrey. 


——___ 
ae 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


m ——_—— 
ta BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING Oo, 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Pres 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Perit Studen. 
are trained in this College to become teachers ee 
nastics. The course of training extends over ‘ 
and inchides Educational and Medical Gy 3 Yen 
ee a "tone Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
apply SECRETARY. oe For prospec 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND 





Se, 
a 


COLLEGES 





a , 

AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pubi 
on individual lines for girls from oe 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimm 
Girls are prepared tor usual examinations and ee 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, poy 
Music, Domestic Science. Roce £120-180pa 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


i 

hee COACHING UNDER SOUND Conp). 
‘4 TIONS with care of character, health and careers, 
12 years’ successes. Large expert staff ; real individu 
care. No ee _ bpys. oe squash, fives 
swimming pool; rowing, riding.—Apply :—Colles 
South Leigh, Oxon. ai 

















HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 

invites inquiries from those requiring expert 

Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.)—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) 


: oo POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W. r. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


The EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of study 
for men and women employed in commerce. 

Students are prepared for the professional examina- 
tions—in banking, accountancy and secretarial work— 
and for the Inter. B. Com. and Inter. B.Sc. (Econ.) of 
the University of London. 

The DAY SCHOOL offers a one- or two-year full- 
time course for students (boys and girls) from 16 to 
21 years of age. — 

A special half-time course can be arranged for young 
men who are already in business. This course requires 
attendance for a morning or afternoon on five days in 
the week. 

THERE ARE SPECIAL EVENING COURSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION AND BUSI- 
NESS MANAGEMENT. 





New Term commences: 
DAY DEPARTMENT -. 21st September, 1937 
EVENING DEPARTMENT 20th September, 1937 
(Enrolment for evening classes begins on September 13th) 
The Director of Education will send a prospectus of 
the Day or Evening Department upon application. 
NHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, 
South Molton Street, W.1t. May. §305-8. 











fMAYRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDX. 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two vears’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club 
leaders or to begin training fer future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, 
&c. Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. 
A few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


WRENCH LESSONS.—yYoung boarders received 

Family life. Individual attention. Moderate 
charges.—Address : M. CLAVERIE, Villa Piney, Royan, 
France. Warmly recommended by Wm. Bellogs, 
Gloucester. 











CAREERS 


y.NGINEERING TRAINING 
‘4 FARADAY HOUSE. Established 1889. 
(The Electrical Standardising, Testing and Trainin; 
Institution, Ltd.) 
Chairman of the Governors : 
The Rt. Hon. The EARL of ROTHES. 
Advisory Principal: ee RUSSELL, 


Principa!:W.R.C. COODE-ADAMS,M.A.,M.Sc.,PhD. 

A Technical College specially equipped for providing 
the sons of gentlemen with a complete education in 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, including a 
PRACTICAL TRAINING in one of the 200 Manufac- 
turing Works and Power Stations in affiliation with the 
College tor the purpose. 

The four years’ course commences in January, April 
and September. 

Clubhouse and Sports Ground, Molesey. 

For Prospectus apply to the VICE-PROVOST, 
FARADAY HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROY 
LONDON, W.C.1, England. 





F 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND _ GIRLS 
s TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. E 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
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Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 

















Mansion House 5053. 








COST LITTLE TO 


costs. 
driving it. 


for renewals. 
the pre 


springs 
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BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
t raises a portion of the water used for 
Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
i Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
nt moment raising water from very small 
and streams to high level points where it 


Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 





INSTAL AND 





Glycerine & 















BLAKE’S HYDRAM 
or Self-Acting Pump 





Why pay heavy water rates if you have a 
small spring or stream running on your 
land ? 








"Phone: 
2539 Accrington. 








JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 


’Grams: 
Rams, Accrington, 


ACCRINGTON. 






sécttarot PAST LLLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8° & 3 
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“AUTHORS, TYPE EWRITERS, &c Xe. ; | ECYPT p Su DAN | aA FOR TI THE _TABL E, &e. a , 









submit MSS. of all types to pen ST KENYA ¢ ‘OF FEE, freshly roasted, in y 
§ 7 UTHORS oo yong s’ standing. Fiction oes | N D | A EYLON ! or ground, 3 Ib. for 5s. 6d., post paid in U.K.— 
© publishers of 4¢ a ot ae ee See Cc Ratpn RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware, Herts 


e.4 so Cas! " E 
ired ith Current Catalogue, free. No reading 


cs STOWE Ltp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London 









rO LET 





EARN TO WRIT! ARTICLES AND STORIES : ~ 
$ ours profitable. Booklet tree.— te Ee RN ae to EE 7 
"oc cone ony on Dt Py Pa lace Gate. W : W.8. \ ANOBIER, Pembrokes! ire, near Tenby and Per 
ae oni INSTITUTE (Vept. ¢ a ai broke.—To be Let, near Castle and Sea. Facing 
ee South. New owner-built house. Dining, large sittine- 


} 


room, 4 beds, 1 with dressing--oom, bath, w.c. Lacy 


TE TERARY Typewtg , Trans., &c., promptly ex., _,MSS 
I 
to run. Garage.—Apply Waters, Mayfield, Kilgetty 


EGEs L 1s, 1,000 WOt arbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N 
> “gh-or 
NCPARLANE Cs St 1dv,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea 


isc. 4 
= COL. — — ——- 
































Tincin,! has opening tor Poerns, Essays | 
Stuy RR ie ee cnk eonemna hee SEPTEMBER HOLIDAYS—WHERE 
rer F Send MSS or call, Dept Ww ‘Sho ~~ , Old | TO STAY 
. 3 yen Compton Street. London 1. Phone Gerrard §3¢ Sh ee eee 
et, Tennis YONG POEMS ¥ ANTED.—Songs & musical comps ‘wer tec! phy I H HYDRO - Ideal 
Prospecny fe Sjuiso considered | tor publi cation. Terms by arrangement | ¢ oS CG Ves R cx 4 t a Ph, noted for Comfort, 
s os DEREK L1D., Z.B., 1408 Shaftesbury Av..W.C.2 ervice and Cuisine. Resident Physician. T. No. 341 
————— REEL OSS ngs A BS eter 4 A 
—=> \ONGS& POEMS weet for broadcasting. Ae rs § MINIMUM PASSAGE 
EGES q —— —£.B.M.S., 197 Victoria St., London. | $ y>, i+. for 9 RATES. HOLIDAYS 
———._ - ill atti partners? ~=©6 PORT SAID £24 ARROGATE — HEALTH — HOLIDAYS. — Al 
lic schog q CINEMAS | 1 iments treated. 88 Healing rings. Super! 
ool , : ( oe ailments treatec ‘ z springs. Superb 
ies ——— ar eae eae of special ¢ BOM BAY ci £40 holiday centre; all sports, entertainments. Yorkshire 
cng CADEM ¥Y CINEMA ¢ a ( Dales. Wonderful air, moors. 1d. a mile by rail. Guide, 
an 4 Oxford Street Ger. 2081. off-scason § KARACHI [ M. WILSHERE, Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. Agencies 
y “ALT, . — - ¢ 
“ MOLLY PICON in the gay Jewish comedy, “* YID faciities. \ COLOM ” 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 


—= ff DLE WITH HIS opi U) & Russian dram. ‘ CALCUTTA 
HOTELS 


“We From Kronstadt 


GES = oe = T RAV a L ee phe ae 











ee . > ~ . | 
a GARDENING P to et Eastern onditions. You | 
COND) : — ise on a Wann all the ar cuties of Deawions travel onlay SSS ae emir ten 
Careers ae x STR EX 1 en agg ie ‘ booking ELF AST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
i Ss E GROWN BULES with extremely noderate rates by booking BY Al E} f : 
a ; d , ~ OLN’ ait Phe! Mc should write at or our passage by— pore an oe be a vs tae VEN 
College, jor our price list of Spring flowering bulbs. ; We ofier Et ERMA BRIDGE OF ALLAN al 1 "aN WATER AND SPA 
7 the very highest quality at risa Sem Rg se z LL N Ss BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT 
—= —F CussEN (late R.F.A.), The Colony, Holbeach, Linc BRIGHTON.— (Rottingdean PFUDOR CLOSE 
i BRODICK Arran). —DOUGLAS 
4 rage 6 & CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
q SHGP BY POST CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
ES eg : CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
ceived, AN-TAILORED Ladics’ Shirts, to measure, in | 1046, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C3. | CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD 
7 4 ) Silk or Po li  Seccliont cot eat Gee Satis Tel.: AVENUE 9340. CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
Bl E faction ¢ Patterns and designs sent i Power Building. Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840 DRO! i Wich sP A.—THE WOR: ESTERSHIRE 
~ BYRES ANI ichester. 7S Bothwell Street, Clasgow. Tel.: Cent, 9222. BRINE BATHS HOTEI 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 





= a: dt trom Weekes. Sepdice eal ee ere —PARK GATES 
EA direct from Warehouse. Superior quali EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 












































ME: I 
Jian 2s. Assam 2s. §d. and 2s. 8d rlon 2s. 2¢. 
I ye paren gag cote oe ae a EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
——s China 2s tree. P.O. or C.O.D. “ Kanpy Kine ” TY _ FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 
7 ; 4! bs. post ree or C.¢ ANDY ING AFA 4 minty > pn eegted > > 
ING. F Co., Leadenhall House, London, E.C.3. Est. 1887 FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY 
a PUBI Ic ATIONS GLASGOW .—MORE S, India Street : 
‘aininy I a AG, : GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & on 
4 a a HARROGATE,.—CAIRN HYDRC 
PIANOS NVERY month over 28.000 people read The East End ARLOW M: ANOR HOTEL. 
; cmnaines —_— Ke Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of | HASTINGS.—A NY. 
SELL, LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few secondhand | Fast End life. Send your name and address, and we —QUI # 
4 | PIANOS, re-conditioned as new, for SALE at | will send you a copy of this month’s tissue The Rev. | HUNSTANTON. RS PFRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
Ph.D. reduced prices Deterred Pavments over three years.— | PERCY INESON. Superintendent, East End Mission, LINKS. 
viding FF Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W. 1. LANgham 1423. | Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street. Commercial Road, | KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
u0n in & Stepney, E.1. KESWICK.—KESWICK 
ling 2 & = = — KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
Nufac- fe ont LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
ith the DOGS _a , ioe —REGENT 
3 ‘ = = HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES | LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
April 0G TR AINING.—Lt.-Col. Badco oF te hs all STE LOCH AWE. (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
4 1° for « rbedien ce for training on soc |. | . and still THE RED HOUSE—awavy from the LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C 
OST. 3 acres shoour Advice by post.- crowds, but within easy reach of London Theatres, CLIFTON Welbeck St., WwW A 
or «of Radnage Savane, Hrgh W cca Radnage 66 Shops, Business. In this charming country house you —DE VERE, Kensington, W. 4 
/ can be on the scene when you want to be, and yet —THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C.t. 
: enjoy all the pleasure of a garden, golf, tennis and a =e el ore ICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
— FF tars - nae healthy country life. Ss - 7: 
MISCELLANEOUS | THE RED HOUSE, MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
—_—— — LEATHERHEAD. MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
} ONEGAL handwoven Tweed. selected. An Hotel . . . and a home. MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
— a | Stockings and Weder Socks. Tweed patterns free Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to! MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M: ANOR HOUSE, 
RLS nr ents —MANaGER. Lissadell, Sli go. Imsh Free State. send you full particulars. Private suites available.; NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEV 
: : Saecsceniatil nla acess — One minute from the station. ‘Telephone : Bons —ROYAL MARINE. 
Aree AVE you anything to sell euten having anything | — _ a OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. ale : 
| to sell or professiona: services to offer are invited to ELGR: AVE: CLUBLTD (96 Regere Road. $.W.1), | OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer). —-OVERSTRAND. 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many i —Room and breakfast. ss. 6d. a mght, or 30s. | PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
housands o! readers ot The Spectatcr. Prepaid Classified | veek'y: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2gns week!ly.—Vict. 3347. | PIT LOCHRY —Al HOLL PALACE 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 jetters) per insertion | ————__ SEE aE SEs KS acre PORTREE (Isle ot Skye).—ROYAL. 
: and should reach The Spectator Ottices, 99 Gower Street, ROIT w ICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE PORT ST. MARY area ERWICK Bay & LINKS. 
; London, W.C. 1. with remittance by Tuesday of each | BATHS HOTEI1 7 . . ¢ | RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
— {L.—17§ rooms ali with h. & ¢./ ep pots 
week. Discounts :—24% tor 6 insertions: §% for 133| water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators A.A. | SS en ee eee 
4 7}% lor 26; and 10% tor 52 ret ace.’ Nal es om Saad a icc Mee | ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TRE GENNA CASTLE. 
3 i bela Papaiale or cs Sgn i eh 1. Migsteated “suide trom a ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. . 
i = —— | SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 








‘INTE R U NDE RWE AR — GREAT OPPOR- })DINBU RGH —THE AL ISON HOTEL. ait TRY HOTEL 
4 \ TUNITY FOR THRIFTY BUYERS !—Fine | Ke rescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. | SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
" quality, comfortable, long-lasting ; yet lower than any ~ | SELBY (Yorks).-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
Sor Saee Nectar oath dives fom Nites. Sares | 5 eATLOCK.—SMEDEEW'S—Ge, Rrasm’s- Gomme SHREWSBURY (or. HAWKSTONE PK. Weston, 
ccd "Chere at kaa Carmen Mi" yar.” For Health, Restor Pleasure. 270 Bed. | SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
4 Beery style s “ty pg Tg Child ss gig oa ooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms trom 13s. per | SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horer. 
q ty style and size, for Women, Children, Men. Saxe” Baa. Sroctnine hee. Ferg leaident | Pies —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
3 Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. COMPLETE SATIS- | 349: . . ! y 











2 FACTION GUARANTEED.—Write BIRKETT & erences —_—_—__—— | STRATHPEFF (Seaffs). ae 
4 PHILLIPS, LtD., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham.  ‘aiaaae YOURSELVES pn English Country TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY 
——, EE] Ask tor meager oe List (3d. post .ree) “ 180 INNS | TORQUAY. ~~ COURT PRIVATE. 


TELS managed by th 
PEOPLE'S 1 REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEorce’s HOTEL. 193 REGENT | OOM 


Tamer, W. 5 -|TIF YOU HATE LONDON'S NOISE . 


LUBREY TRUST INNS tor excellent country CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL offers you 
‘ quarters, situated tn the loveliest part of SURRFY.— almost. country quiet within easy 
Apply tor List “ S,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY reach of the City and West End. 
Trust ” Prudential Building. Epsom Road, Guildford. Beautifully appointed with a staff 
concerned for your comiort, and 
\ JARWICK CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) terms from as litue as £2 2 0 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly: with weekly for full board. 
inner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 


ALA 
—ROSLIN HALL. 














FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


he ipply, IMMEDI. aoe LY, all 


BO ORS 


or advertise d in 
“The Spectator, 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. , LONDON, W.C.2 


felepl 5660 (12 lines). 








Write or ‘phone for brochure. 


& REDCLIFFE GDNS. S.W. 10. Beautiful rooms | 18 Anerley Hill, Crystal Palace, S.E 1s. 
J with breakfast from 35s. or partial from 2} gns | Tei. - Sydenham 5363 oe ee 
Hot water every room. Quiet house.—FLAXMAN 5228. ! canal = 
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Feel younger, 


keener, more alive! 


Two tablets three times a day before 
meals. So simple, but :f you take the 
tablets regularly, the veoults will astonish 
you! And when you hegin to realise 


‘ 

how much good ther are doing vou, 
1 

you will be more th ever concerned 


not to miss 


That is whv we efler you 1 novel, 
revolving blet container in coloured 


b ikelite. T his container <| ps easily 


into pocket or handbag, and will hold 
twelve tablets. Fear off the coupon 


non, hye pore VOU porget, 


Every inch of your body benefits when 
you take ‘Phyllosan’ rand of chloro- 
phyll tablets. Your blood, your nerves, > 
your brain, your heart, your arteries— : a «atin 
every organ, every cell becomes charged gland 
with new vital force, Every vital 

function is revitalized. You feel younger, ‘A wonderful Invigorator ° 


. * Six weeks eco (6T ras ommended ; ’ 
: ’ r age was ree Neder fo {ry 

vet < tive ! ‘pI , , 
keener, more alive! Pivilcsan’ tablet aud f cannes ilies bow aaen 


T have benefited by them. They worked marvels with 
me as 1 was completely run down and out of sorts, 


r . 
Phyllosan’ tablets are the brand tablets (pit thanks to‘ Phyllosan’ tablets Fan: a new man. 1 
feel that thousands of other people \ have suffered 


‘ 


sold by Natural Chemicals Led., and are 4, 7 have should know what a wonderal Invieorator 
prepared according to the formula and Phyllosan” tablets are (Mr.) 


under the direction of E. BUERGI, M.D.. * The Practitioner 


vical experiments show t } 


iAVS 


*3 





Professor of Medicine at Berne University. icrease all physical and vital for 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSA 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your | 


Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and | 
increase all your Physical and Vital Forces, irrespective of age! | 


Of all chemists, 3/-, 5/- (double quantity), and Family size 20/- (nearly ten times the 3/- size). 


) 
BE SEER RERERRER ERE Bee a auanl 
BE EEES SRE REREE REE BERR SEGRE Seeeea8 SSSS0 08882588 Sw sd a a] 
Proprietary rights are not claimed apart from the read. trade mark ‘Phyllosan,’ which is the property and denotes the | 
products of Natural Chemicais Ltd., London. 
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Post this 


COUPON 


To NATURAI 
CHEMICALS Ltd. 
(Dept. 54). 

12 Clipstone 


London, 


Plea write i 
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